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the beauty of full grown trees now! 


There is no need to wait for years to see your property as you 
dreamed it would be. The complete service rendered by White 
& Franke makes it possible for you or your landscape designer 
to plan your grounds in their final development — select the 
trees to carry out this plan — have them transplanted, ful!- 
grown, in a matter of days — and be perfectly sure that they 
will be as healthy, vigorous, and long-lived as if they had always 


grown there. 


A quarter century of practical experience is behind this service, 
attended by constant study and improvement of techniques and 
equipment. Our specially-trained personnel .are skilled not 
only in the engineering task of removal and transplanting, but 
also in the preparation of the tree, in soil analysis and treat:nent, 
drainage, feeding—in every phase necessary to insure the health 


and beauty of your tree during and after transplanting. 


We have a great variety of trees of all sizes from which you may 
make your choice — and our up-to-date equipment and efficient 


methods assure you of the lowest cost. 


Write or telephone now for our representative to call — with- 


out obligation to you. 


HITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


the finest equipment combined with 
expert knowledge and skilled dendri- 
cians assures satisfaction. 


WHITE & FRANKE SERVICES 


TREE MOVING 
SPRAYING 
FEEDING 
MOVING 
PRUNING 
INVIGORATING 
LIGHTNING PROTECTION 
BRACING & CABLING 


¢ 


30 Cameron St., Brookline, Mass. Aspinwall 4204 
P. O. Box 491, Osterville, Mass. Osterville 2397 
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BUY THE Summer's requirements of fertilizers and spray materials at 
once. 

FOR EARLY rhubarb, surround a plant or two with a glass-covered, 
bottomless box banked with manure. 


CANNA roots, potted soon and started into growth indoors, will be 
ready for outdoor bedding towards the end of May. 


AS THE weather warms, at least part of the Winter covering should 
be removed from the bulb beds. Covering can also be taken from 
plants in coldframes. 


WHEN pruning any plant, remember that it is better to err on the side 
of too little pruning than too much. The hedge is about the only 
garden planting that requires shearing. 

HARDY violets can be forced into bloom in the house. A chunk of 
frozen earth containing a plant or two may be taken from a violet 
bed, potted and placed in a cool, sunny window. 


THE GARDEN perennials will benefit from an early feeding of four 
pounds of complete fertilizer per 100 square feet. This fertilizer can 
be broadcast among the plants before the frost leaves the soil. 


GARDEN soil should not be dug when it is so wet that it sticks to the 
tools. Also, planting in cold, wet soil can be bad in that the seeds may 
be destroyed by fungi before conditions become suitable for germina- 
tion. 

IF GARDEN rubbish must be burned, be careful not to make the fires 
too close to plants which may be injured by the heat. Fires beneath 
the branches of trees have often caused harm. In most instances, the 
material which is burned could better be saved for mulching later on. 


ROCK garden plants, irises and other Winter-lifted plants can often be 
pressed gently back into contact with the earth. The effects of heaving 
can often be overcome by top-dressing with weed-free soil, particu- 
larly in the rock garden. 


IF GRAPE pruning has been delayed, it should not be omitted from 
the Spring program merely because grape branches may “‘bleed”’ if cut 
now. Grapes will bear more satisfactory crops if pruned, even at the 
expense of some sap loss from the severed branches. 


SEVERAL small lots of seeds of different plants are often sown in a 
single large container. Better results will follow if those sown in any 
one box or pot are selected on the basis of needing about the same 
length of time to germinate. Thus, they will all require shade or sun 
at about the same time. 


NEWLY-rooted cuttings should be potted before their roots become too 
long. Be careful not to break the new roots while handling the young 
plants. The soil for the first potting should not be rich in available 
nitrogen, although the use of a starter solution (dilute liquid fer- 
tilizer) often aids in quick establishment. 

IF A MULCH is to be added to shrubs and trees in Spring, it is better to 
wait until the frost leaves the ground. Existing mulches over the 
roots of woody plants need not be disturbed in Spring. They can be 
added to later. Tender garden crops should not be mulched until the 
earth has warmed up and the plants have started to grow. 


FORCED azaleas that are to be kept for flowering another year will 
benefit from repotting. Some of the old peat should be removed from 
the soil ball and replaced with new material even though the plants 
are returned to pots of the same size. Ample light, plenty of moisture, 
possible pinching of straggling new shoots and control of red spider 
mite are cultural factors to be considered. 

THE AMERICAN elm needs a# of the protection it can be given. On 

the cultural side, all dead and broken 

branches should be pruned away. 

Feeding in early Spring with a 

pound of complete plant food per 

inch of circumference will prove 
beneficial. Later, spraying for insect 
control will be in order. 
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THE COVER—The rose garden of the Tulsa, Okla., 
public park system. Photograph by D. Le Roy Randall. 
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Hw 946 PLANT PRODUCTS 


at all Leading Seed Stores 





STIM-ROOT 


We consider this to be the best of all Rooting 
Powders in that it contains not the usual one—but 
TWO root-forming Hormones. Therefore, STIM- 
ROOT hastens rooting of both hardwood and soft- 
wood cuttings. Contains a special fungicide which 
keeps cutting tissues free from decay while 
rooting. Recommended for tubers, too. 
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PROTEXALL 


ALL-PURPOSE DUST 


(contains DDT, Rotenone, Fermate, 


Sulphur) 


A one-shot dust that protects plants 
from most every insect, fungi and bac- 
teria. As in the case of PROTEXALL 
Spray, the formula supplies in a single 
application a contact insecticide, a 


stomach poison and remedies for fungi Concentrated 





and bacteria. PROTEXALL Dust is 
mixed with a spreader and is ready for SEED-LESS-SET. 
instant use. 
A ; . The popular 1945 introduction that produces 
1 lb. $.75 postpaid 4 lbs. $2.00 EARLIER, LARGER YIELD of SEEDLESS 
50 lbs. $17.50 express collect TOMATOES. This hormone also is recommended 
for CUCUMBERS, PEPPERS and EGG PLANT 
3 with equally magic results. 





¥% oz. (makes gal.) $1.00 prepaid 
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BOSTON’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


Garden Clubs Participating 


MECHANICS BUILDING 
MARCH 18-23 





Almost 200 Gardens and Displays, With a Huge Exhibit of 


Acacias Growing on a Mountainside 





Two Great Halls Given Over to Outstanding Exhibits, Including a Model Suburban 
Garden, a Memorial Garden for Veterans of World War II, a Chinese Garden, a 
Naturalistic Garden, a Garden Featuring Annuals and a Rhododendron-Azalea Garden. 


A Third Hall Will Be Given Over Exclusively to Roses, with Arrangements to Show the 
Best Methods by Which to Use Cut Roses in the Home. A Fourth Hall Will Be Filled 


Exclusively with Carnation Displays and Carnation Arrangements. 


A Trade Arcade Will Have on Display the Newest Offerings in the Way of Seeds, Tools. 
Fertilizers, Insecticides and the Like for Home Gardeners. 


A Bureau for Answering Garden Questions Will Be Located on the Main Floor. 











Complete Restaurant and Soda Bar Music Afternoon and Evening 


Hundreds of Free Seats Available Come Prepared to Stay All Day 


SHOW HOURS 
Monday, March 18, 1:00 p.m. to 10:00 P.M. Other Days, 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 


Apmission $1.20, INcLuDING Tax 


Each Member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society Will Receive a Free Ticket. 
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ASGROW SEEDS 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
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Crowning Glories for your 


eS Peacetime Garden! 
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PLANT THIS SPRING 
FOR BLOOM THIS SUMMER 




















Introduce garden beauty on a higher plane with 
giant Tree Rose blooms loftily gracing low grow- 
ing garden things. Grow Roses at the pinnacle of 
perfection. Wherever planted, stately Tree Roses 
are the talk of the community for abundant blooms 
of mammoth size, exquisite form and brilliant color 


J. & P. Modern Tree from June until frost. 


Roses are grown on 


Mulcflora = No plant or shrub is more picturesque. Look 
stem for best success ahead to next summer and imagine the ‘Queen of 
ae, *s Flowers” putting forth her supreme beauty and 
runks increase indli- 

ameter in proportion fragrance i in your own garden, large or small. Mag- 
with thetop. Not sub- nificent in formal gardens —charming in informal 
ject to borers or other ‘ 

ths enamine in dhaene border plantings. Gorgeous background for rose- 
of previous kinds. beds. Spectacular as an avenue of Tree Roses. Gar- 


deners find them a joy to work with in achievin 
Aue . & 
garden effects both artistic and dramatic. 


ORDER NOW — Avoid Disappointment 
J. & P. Modern Tree Roses will not be offered again 
this year. They are tremendously popular and take 
years longer to produce than bush Roses. Therefore, our 


subely is comparatively limited. 


FREE“? Cetely, 


48 Pages in Natural Color. Latest news 








Red — Pink — Yellow 






White — Multicolor. from Rosedom. 1946 Parade of Modern 
aay Includes most all of Roses, Perennials and Fruits. See the new 
the popular varieties. Ernie Pyle Rose..Grey Pearl ..choice new 


VARIETIES 


ORDER 
2 Mee} Ke): 


Perennials. Write for your FREE copy now! 







$4.50 each 
2 for $8.50 
6 for $22.50 

















JACKSON & 
334 Rose Lane. 
Rose Capital of 


PERKINS Co. 
Newark, 


America 







New York 
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Photograph by Ewing Galloway 





"Bescon makers traveling in Oklahoma will find much of horticultural 
interest in that state. The city of Tulsa has been particularly active 
horticulturally, as the cover illustration and the one on this page indicate. 
The cover picture shows the rose garden which is a part of the city’s park 
system. It was developed in the years before the war, largely through the 
cooperation of garden clubs. The second picture gives a view of the gardens 
at the Philbrook Art Center in Tulsa which was opened to the public in 
1939. This institution was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Waite Phillips and is 
now maintained as a public park by the Southwestern Art Association. 
The grounds cover 23 acres and include an excellent botanic garden. 
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MARCH, MONTH OF FLOWER SHOWS 


ARCH has again assumed the position which it held in 
M pre-war days as the outstanding flower show month of 

the year. Most of the great exhibitions which gave 
March its unusual horticultural importance will be held this year 
on much the same lies as those in the days before Victory 
gardens and necessary war measures. 

Thousands of flower lovers will be particularly pleased to 
learn that the great International Flower Show in New York 
will again present its inspiring spectacle in Grand Central 
Palace. It is not easy to pick up the threads of such an enter- 
prise after three years, but the New York exhibition, managed 
by an able committee, with Richardson Wright as chairman and 
Clifford Lowther as the new secretary, has been able to develop 
plans for a display which will fill three floors in New York's 
great exhibition building, with a tea garden on the fourth floor. 

The New York show will run for six days, beginning Mon- 
day, March 18, under the sponsorship of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York and the New York Florists’ Club. Many 
persons will find in this show an inspiration and comfort such 
as has been denied them in the years of struggle and pain. 

It seems rather unfortunate in some ways that the New York 
and Boston shows should come at exactly the same time, but 
there are various reasons why this seemed to be the ideal show 
week in the East. The Boston show was carried on throughout 
the war years—the only large exhibition of the kind in the 
United States which was not suspended. However, being held 
in Horticultural Hall, it was a smaller show than in previous 
years and is now going back to Mechanics Building, a huge 
structure which provides almost unlimited floor space. In this 
building, the Boston show will be doubled in size and will 
again be able to maintain the great tiade area, which was a con- 
spicuous feature in former years. 

The Boston show will have particular significance drawn 
from the fact that it will be the Society’s Diamond Jubilee 
Exhibition. John S. Ames, president of the Society, with Dr. 
Elmer D. Merrill as chairman of the Exhibition Committee, and 
Arno Nehrling as director, have developed a well-rounded dis- 
play which will have a musical accompaniment and which can 
be viewed at leisure from the wide balconies. 

Turning to Detroit, we find an unusual condition, with two 
flower shows under way. After three years of marking time, 
the Michigan Horticultural Society will resume its annual ex- 
hibition in Convention Hall, beginning March 30. This show 
will bring together displays from many sources, including the 
Michigan State College and the Park Department. An old-time 
feature which will be resumed is a mammoth bird house exhibit, 


sure to attract hundreds of boys and girls, their families and 
friends. 

Earl Bailey is now executive secretary of the Michigan Hor- 
ticultural Society and will direct the show, with Mrs. William 
J. Yeager in charge of the garden club division. Dr. Alexander 
Blaine is the Scciety’s president. The theme of the show will 
be ‘‘Beauty on Parade.” 

The second show will be given in the J. L. Hudson Audi- 
torium, March 18-26 inclusive. This exhibition is for the bene- 
fit of the Detroit Garden Center, and will be devoted particu- 
larly to flower arrangements, for which a delightful artistic set- 
ting will be provided, choice material being used in a uniform 
design. This show will be free. 

Another important eastern show, one which comes just ahead 
of the exhibition in Boston, will be given by the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society. This organization has, at Worces- 
ter, Mass., one of the handsomest horticultural buildings in the 
country and always stages very attractive shows. 

The other exhibitions planned for March are listed in the box 
on this page. Coming as they do with new plans and renewed 
vigor, they will help to make horticultural history. 








FLOWER SHOWS THIS MONTH 


March 9-10. Sacramento, Calif. Twenty-second Annual 
Camellia Show, in Clunie Memorial Auditorium. 


March 13-14. San Francisco, Calif. San Francisco Ca- 
mellia Show, in the rotunda of the City Hall. 


March 14-15. Atlanta, Ga. Annual Narcissus Show of the 
Atlanta Flower Show Association, in Taft Hall, Munici- 
pal Auditorium. 


March 14-17. Worcester, Mass. Spring Flower Show of 
the Worcester County Horticultural Society, in Horti- 
cultural Hall. 


March 18-23. Boston, Mass. Diamond Jubilee Spring 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
in Mechanics Building. 

March 18-23. New York, N. Y. International Spring 
Flower Show of the Horticultural Society of New York, 
in Grand Central Palace. 

March 18-26. Detroit, Mich. The Second Spring Flower 
and Garden Show sponsored by the Detroit Garden 
Center. 

March 23-24. Norfolk, Va. Ninth Annual Camellia Show 
at the Gymnasium of the Norfolk Division, College of 
William and Mary, Hampton Blvd. Sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Norfolk. 

March 30-April 7. Detroit, Mich. Annual Spring Flower 
and Garden Exhibition in Convention Hall. Sponsored 
by the Michigan Horticultural Society. 


























F YOUR blossom plot is a little on the 

somber side, enliven it with the living 
sunshine of marigolds. Each type has its 
own brand of beauty and the blooms are 
carried with a sprightly grace. 

For delicate beauty and lightness of 
form give me Limelight. I have seen even 
inferior plants of this variety loaded with 
pale blossoms and sparse honey-colored 
locks as if some elf had mischievously 
snipped the long golden strands. But all 
the gardener has to do to grow lovely 
primrose-colored blooms two and one-half 
inches or more across is to lop off many of 
the branches and cut away many of the 
buds. Then, there will be beautifully 
formed flowers with notched and inter- 
laced petals, as fluffy as the florists’ chrys- 
anthemum which it greatly resembles. | 
have heard many people refuse, upon see- 
ing a vase of these soft yellow flowers, to 
accept the statement that they are mari- 
golds. Started in the house or coldframe 
in April, Limelight furnished me with cut 
flowers from early August until frost. 

Mammoth Mum is true to its name. It 
bears the largest of the ‘“‘mum”’ flowers. 
The big, heavy, ball-like flowers with 
notched, sulphur yellow petals are admir- 
able for display in baskets and to decorate 
large rooms. The plants should be started 
early indoors. 

Goldsmith is another of the “mum” 
type, not quite as large, but earlier than 
the above and with golden-orange flowers. 
Golden Bedder is a good one with big, 
fluffy flowers, very early, and so profuse 
that a bed of it in bloom looks like a 
shower of floral sunshine. 

Golden Supreme is of the earlier peony- 
flowered type, is of upright growth and 
produces very large, flattish flowers. It is 
good for exhibition purposes when dis- 
budded. 

Mayling, named in honor of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, delights one with its 
airy, delicately fluted and ruffled blooms 
of golden-primrose. This variety has odor- 
less foliage, is a profuse bloomer and fur- 
nishes cutting material from early Summer 
until frost. I also like Clinton for its great 
sheaves of Fall color, which look so gor- 
geous when placed in stone jars. 

If one wishes a ‘‘different’’ bowl of 
marigolds, Honeycomb will satisfy the 
most exacting. The plants are dwarf and 
the blooms appear early. The color is a 
sparkling orange and the florets form an 
upright honeycomb-like blossom. It also 
is without the usual marigold odor. 

Crown of Gold Improved gives masses 
of fragrant, early flowers, often two inches 









A Season With Marigolds — 


Each has its own brand of beauty, 
and displayed with sprightly grace 


in diameter. If one likes the odd flowers, 
he will enjoy the Red and Gold Hybrids, 
a cross between the French and African 
varieties. Save only the red-stemmed 
plants. The others are of no value. These 
hybrids need not be disbudded to make a 
wonderful display and the plants bloom so 
profusely they hide the foliage. Some flow- 
ers are yellow, some red-brown and others 
a colorful combination of red and gold. 

Of the bedding or edging marigolds, I 
am charmed with Sunkist which is only 
six inches high. Its elfin orange caps con- 
trast especially well with the blue and 
white of my cynoglossum bed. 

Another heavy bloomer is Pygmy, an 
intriguing low-growing plant set with 
jewel-like lemon yellow flowers about an 
inch across. Vying with it is the pert canary 
yellow Butterball, a scabiosa-flowered sort 
excellent for edging. 

The hybrids of Harmony are compara- 
tively new. The double scabiosa-like flow- 
ers of glossy petalage charm one with their 
splendid color range. I was delighthed 
with the dwarf French double Vulcan last 
Summer. It grew nearly a foot high and 
had shining purple-red flowers, very round 
and double and streaked with primrose. 

If you enjoy unusual varieties, you will 
be pleased with the dwarf, early, double 
Royal Scot with its wealth of gold and 
mahogany blossoms, the stripes being both 
regular and even. Started in April, it 
blooms in Summer. Planted outdoors in 
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and ruffled blooms. 
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May it covers itself with flowers all 
through the Fall. Likewise, it is an excel- 
lent subject for the rock garden where it 
attracts much attention. 

I do not care too much for Scarlet Glow 
but find Coronet very interesting. It has 
sunny, double yellow flowers, the edges 
of which are richly painted with brown. 
This is a tall French double. 

The new single Flash gave me some of 
the oddest ‘“‘tigered’’ flowers of velvety 
brown and orange. 

The jolly, fat signet marigolds light up 
the shrubbery and make mounds of color 
in the garden or border. Little Giant is my 
favorite, I start the seeds the same time I 
plant the tomatoes and in time they be- 
come covered with gold making them true 
garden treasures. The foliage of this little 
marigold has a lemon odor. 


—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Praising Verbena Bonariensis 


IVE years ago my curiosity was 

aroused about an advertised new plant, 
Verbena bonariens&, and I bought seed of 
it. Since then I have come to appreciate 
it greatly, as it is unaffected by dry 
weather, undauntedly bearing its lilac 
clusters on three- to four-foot square, al- 
most leafless stems. In fact, of all the an- 
nuals I know this one copes with drought 
and heat better than any other. 

Its other asset is its prolonged bloom- 
ing period. Flowering commences in July 
and continues without abatement until 
frost. Since the plant is sparsely branched, 
planting should be close to be effective. 
Mine are grouped with the creamy Ar- 
temisia lactiflora, the pale yellow mari- 
gold Limelight, salmon colored zinnias, 
purple petunias and the gray artemisia 
Silver King. The airy lavender blooms of 
Verbena bonariensis combines beautifully 
with these soft colors. 

Its blooms, however, cannot be used for 
cutting, as the tiny flowers drop readily 
from the clusters. The plant also self-sows 
profusely but the seedlings are easily con- 
trolled since the roots are shallow. 

Last Winter was the first time it lived 
over as a perennial with me owing to the 
constant covering of snow. 

—DMargaret Frost. 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Sowing Petunia Seeds Indoors 


AST Summer my window boxes were 
gay with the petunia Salmon Supreme. 
I started the seed in the kitchen window in 
late March. Using a fine soil, I set it in the 
sink and poured boiling water over it until 
it was hot clear through. Then I set the 
soil away until it was no longer wet, 
smoothed it and sowed but did not cover 
the seed. Next, I covered the pot with a 
pane of glass and a sheet of paper and 
watered only from the bottom. 
—Jenny Young. 
Hamden, N. Y. 
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Variety in Tuberous Begonias — 


Different forms of bloom and an 
assortment of colors are available 
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OO little notice is given the variety of 

bloom that is available among the 
tuberous-rooted begonias. For that mat- 
ter, too few gardeners make the fullest use 
of the differences which appear in plant 
form within this popular group of plants, 
so suitable-for Summer bedding or pot cul- 
ture in shaded positions. 

In a general way, these tuberous be- 
gonias may be sorted into three classes. 
The first of these classes embraces the 
plants of upright habit which are most 
commonly thought of when tuberous- 
rooted begonias are considered. What may 
be looked upon as the most primitive, but 
not the least beautiful, are the single- 
flowered varieties, some of which have 
blooms of relatively enormous span. These 
single-flowered forms are available in a 
wide range of floral color: White, pink, 
rose, salmon, yellow, orange, scarlet and 
dark red. Along with the single forms 
should be considered such variants as the 
frilled, crested and daffodil-flowered types. 
Thus the different possible combinations 
of flower make-up and coloration make for 
wide variety in the single types. 

A similar opportunity for obtaining va- 
riety exists among the so-called double- 
flowered varieties. Of all of the double 
ones, the double camellia varieties grown 
in a dozen or more flower colors are out- 
standingly popular. Undoubtedly, the 
popularity is due to the simplicity of out- 
line which characterizes the blooms of this 
type. Next, mention might well go to the 
picotee varieties which can well be de- 
scribed as camellia-flowered with two-tone 
coloration. The double rosebud types 
which are sometimes offered are aptly de- 
scribed by the group name. For something 
approaching the freakish, there is the 





The camellia type is popular. 
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group with double frilled blooms, also 
available in numerous colors. 

The second habit group among the 
tuberous-rooted begonias is comprised of 
the double-flowered, hanging varieties 
which are so well adapted to hanging 
basket culture. For best effect with hang- 
ing begonias it is well to choose plants or 
varieties which bear relatively small flow- 
ers. If properly grown in partially shaded 
positions and if given a pinching or two 
when small, these basket plants will de- 
velop a remarkable show of bloom. 

A third group of tuberous-rooted be- 
gonias is sometimes available under the 
name of B. multiflora nana. Its claim to 
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Picotee sorts have contrasting margins. 


garden interest is its dwarf habit which 
makes for satisfactory use in bedding 
plantings. 

When it comes to acquiring tuberous- 
rooted begonias, most gardeners buy the 
tubers and start them into growth indoors. 
Very often the plants are purchased started 
from a florist. They may also be started 
from seeds, although it is impossible to 
predict the exact appearance of those 
grown from seed. 

Few gardeners will want to raise the 
plants from seed when tubers of known 
potential are available. The tubers are 
started by laying them out in a warm place 
and keeping them moist for a few days. 
As they begin sprouting the location of the 
new growth will settle the problem as to 
which is the top and which is the bottom. 
After that, sink the tubers almost, but not 
quite, out of sight and about three inches 
apart in moist peat moss or similar mate- 
rial. The tubers should not dry out or be 
kept too wet at this stage. 

After the new growth attains a height 
of three or four inches, it will be time to 
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Petal-ruffling is a newer development. 


place the young plants in individual pots 
or, if the starting is done late enough in 
the season, the young plants can be set in 
their Summer location outdoors. Some 
gardeners report good results from the out- 
door planting of dormant tubers but for 
earlier and more uniform results, indoor 
starting in advance of the planting season 
is advisable. 

There are several cultural rules to be 
observed with tuberous-rooted begonia 
plants, whether started at home or pur- 
chased already started and established in 
pots. One important factor is freedom from 
crowding during the early stages. Also, 
leaving the plants in too small pots may 
lead to periodic drying out of the soi! with 
an attendant check in growth. An even 
and constant moisture supply is essential in 
pots or in soil in the open. This demand 
for moisture is best met with planting in 
soil made moisture-retentive by the addi- 
tion of relatively large amounts of peat 
moss, leafmold, rotted manure or some 
similar organic material. 

Another thing to remember is that the 
plants have a front and a back as far as the 
angle of the foliage is concerned. Thus, 
when planted, each plant has to be faced 
for best appearance. This explains one 
difficulty with planting the tubers out in 
the open in Summer-flowering position. 
In addition to uneven growth, the plants 
will come up facing every which way in- 
stead of being pleasantly grouped as they 
are when set from started plants. 





A bloom of the single, frilled type. 











Spying on the Spring Peeper — 


Diminutive size and power to change 
color permit him to conceal himself 


“Ere yet the earliest warbler wakes, of coming 
Spring to tell, 
From every marsh a chorus breaks, a choir 
invisible, 
As if the blossoms underground, a breath of 
utterance had found.” 


BOUT the time we catch a glimpse of 
the first bluebird among the naked 
branches of a roadside maple or a tree in 
the orchard we begin to hear a thin, sweet 
““pe-ep, pe-ep, pe-ep’’ from some pond or 
pool or coming from the depths of a 
marshy swamp. It is the call of the Spring 
peeper, announcing to the world that he 
has awakened from his Winter's sleep and 
is glad to be with us once again. 

Watching the peeper sing we realized 
why he is so elusive. His diminutive size 
he is only about an inch long when fully 
grown—and his color permit him to con- 
ceal himself very easily. He possesses, too, 
the chameleon-like power of changing his 
color to match his background which, of 
course, serves him in good stead. Nor- 
mally he is light yellowish brown but he 
may change from this to dark brown or a 
brown that is yellowish, reddish or ashy 
and may make the change quite rapidly 
too. We need never mistake the peeper, for 
in addition to his small size he carries iden- 
tification marks about with him. These are 
a V-shaped dark mark between the eyes, 
an oblique cross on the back and bars on 
the legs. 

Peepers begin to mate about April 1. 
They lay their eggs singly, never in masses. 
The eggs are so small that they look like 
tiny seeds and when first laid are deep 
brown above and creamy white below. 
Each egg has a little globe of jelly around 
it and is usually fastened to a stone or 
water plant. 

The tadpoles hatch in from six to 12 
days, depending upon the temperature, 
and in seven to eight weeks after the eggs 
are laid they are full grown. They are 
small and delicate, measuring about an 
inch long including the tail which is twice 
the length of head and body together, and 
differ from those of other frogs in that they 
often leave the water while the tail is still 
long. In June they can be found by the 
hundreds among the leaves and moss 
around the banks of ponds and pools, in- 
defatigably hunting for gnats, mosquitoes 
and ants. They are little, dark-colored 
leaping objects and we might easily mis- 
take’ them for small toads. Then, as we 
stand on the moss-covered bank of the 
pool and look into the water we wonder if 
their early escape to land is not a provision 
of Nature to safeguard them, for in the 








water lurk all kinds of enemies: Water 
beetles, water bugs, leeches, diving spiders 
and the larve of dragon flies and caddis 
flies, to say nothing of newts, leopard frogs 
and green frogs. 

Peepers continue their mating until the 
first or second week of May and then they 
leave the water. They take to the woods or 
scatter through swamps and meadows and 
thereafter we may find them in all sorts of 
unexpected places. Their main interest in 
life is hunting small insects and in their 
quest they may visit our orchard or garden. 
They have even been found in green- 
houses. 

Once they leave the water they are more 
or less silent, although in the Autumn a 
single voice may be heard now and then 
before they nestle down under the moss 
and leaves for their Winter's sleep. It is a 
delightful experience to come upon one of 
these little frogs on a tree trunk, a blue- 
berry bush or a tall fern and watch him as 
he chases some insect, leaping after it with 
careless abandon, and then hiding beneath 
a leaf or in the moss until some other in- 
sect engages his attention. 

It is still better to make a pet of him and 
he makes a nice pet, too, for he requires 
almost no care, takes up no room to speak 








A Spring peeper on a pitcher plant. 
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of, and will amply repay you for your 
efforts. A small bowl, such as a goldfish 
bowl, kept dark and planted with moss and 
a few small ferns is all that is necessary to 
keep the peeper happy. Of course, you 
have to feed him—in the Summer on small 
insects such as gnats, mosquitoes and ants 
and in the Winter on mealworms and 
earthworms cut up into small pieces—but 
this is no chore. In return for this little 
trouble the peeper will amuse you with his 
antics but do not expect too much for he 
will probably choose to sleep during much 
of the day. 

He may be kept throughout the year 
and often on Winter evenings will climb 
up the sides of the terrarium or cling to an 
upright fern for support and sing a few 
cheerful notes. The peeper is able to ad- 
here to such smooth surfaces as glass for 
his toes and fingers end in small round discs 
which secrete a sticky substance. Watch 
him as he climbs up the side of his ter- 
rarium and you will see how he manages 
to do it. 

When descending he rarely uses these 
devices. Jumping is much easier and 
quicker. You will find, too, that he will 
not seek to escape. His small moss garden 
is his home and if he is provided with a 
companion or two and enough food he 
will be satisfied and content in his little 
world but unless you cover the top of the 
bowl with a piece of cloth he may inad- 
vertently get out and not be able to find 
his way home. Then some day you might 
find his shrivelled and dried up body on 
the floor in some corner. 

Because of their diminutive size and 
protective coloration, peepers are not the 
easiest things to find and you may have to 
search some time before finding one. So, 
if you plan to make pets of them, the best 
time to capture them is on some warm 
Spring evening when, in the glare of your 
flashlight, they may be discovered in all 
sorts of places: On lily pads, on iris leaves 
or among the debris at the water's edge, 
their inflated white throats gleaming in the 
light. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


Maryland Garden Pilgrimage 


OR ten days beginning April 28 and 

continuing through May 5 Maryland's 
famous houses and gardens will be open to 
the public. These show places are opened 
each year under the auspices of the Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of Maryland in order 
to acquire funds for the maintenance of the 
Hammond-Harwood House in Annapolis 
which is now the property of the Ham- 
mond-Harwood House Association, Inc., 
and has been opened to the public as a 
museum. 

Complete information about these tours 
may be obtained from the headquarters 
of the Federated Garden Clubs at The 
Hotel Belvedere, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
or the A.A.A. Headquarters in Baltimore 
and Washington, D. C. 
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Comments on Apple Opinions 


EAR EDITOR—In the January 15 
issue of Horticulture I read that water 
sprouts on apple trees are usually removed 


promptly. In many cases, however, it 
would be better, not to cut them all out 
the first spell of mild weather in early 
Winter. If left on the trunk of a high- 
posted tree, they will help shade it, prevent 
sun scald. 

If the tree has suffered considerably in 
a storm, the sprouts may be necessary to 
take up the sap in the Spring. If more sap 
rises than there are leaves to receive it, the 
bark will peel off. 

More trees are skeletonized in New 
England than pruned. Severe thinning 
and feeding with nitrates produces an 
abundance of sprouts. So one goes round 
and round—at a considerable expense. 

It is possible to partly correct this evil 
by withholding the nitrates, going easy on 
the saw and gradually building more 
branches. Saving some of the more vigor- 
ous sprouts and clipping them off about a 
foot long will induce them to branch out 
and bring the tree nearer the ground. Then 
the new growth will be more vigorous 
than the old which may be gradually elim- 
inated, over a period of years. 

Mr. Auten (Horticulture, January 15, 
1945) was unfortunate in getting a poor 
box of McIntoshes. While this may be a 
new variety in Missouri, it has been grown 
here successfully for about 100 years. It 
is an early Fall variety and, if handled as 
such, ranks with the best. If more phos- 
phorus and potash were used on bearing 
trees and little or no nitrates, the apples 
would color in time to be picked before 
they fall off. 

—Ernest Fritze. 
Osterville, Mass. 


Takes Mr. Weston to Task 


EAR EDITOR — The minute | 

started reading ‘‘Primroses in the 
East’ (Horticulture, January 15) I knew 
without looking at the signature it could 
be by only one person. I have read all Mr. 
Weston’s letters with a good deal of inter- 
est, most of them on plants he has not been 
able to grow. Even here on the Pacific 
Coast one cannot just put them into the 
ground and expect them to flourish with- 
out any further attention. 

I wonder if Mr. Weston ever tried 
mulching his primroses? It is a rare 
Winter here when we have enough snow 
to protect.our plants. One of the methods 
used to protect the plants and prevent 
heaving is to cover them with evergreen 
boughs or mulch with peat moss, leaf 
mold or any of the numerous mulching 
materials. Another method used where the 
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temperature drops to 20 and 30 degrees 
below zero is to water the plants during 
the first cold spell so that the plants are 
frozen solid. Plants have remained green 
under this ice covering all Winter. 

As for dividing, replanting and caring 
for the plants during the Summer, that is 
part of the enjoyment of growing prim- 
roses. We also have to water them during 
the Summer and at times provide artificial 
shade. 

I believe we have as many pests here as 
Mr. Weston has in New Jersey: Aphis, 
thrips, slugs, leaf hoppers, red spiders, 
strawberry root weevil and cut worms— 
just to mention a few—but by applying 
poison bait and spraying or dusting regu- 
larly it is possible to keep them under 
control. 

—Robert H. Argle. 
Kelso, Wash. 


Odd History of Lysimachia 


EAR EDITOR — A letter in your 
magazine for July, 1945, from Isabel 
Zucker, Royal Oak, Mich., interested me 
as I am well acquainted with Lysimachia 
terrestris, the yellow loose-strife. Perhaps, 
the strongest interest which it has is the 
history bound up in its name. Lysimachia, 
which comes through the Latin from the 
Greek word lusimakhion or lusimakhos 
(the latter a personal name) means liter- 
ally to “‘undo battle’’ or “‘loose strife.”’ 
The plant, either the yellow or the 
purple, is said to have been so called be- 
cause the ancient Greeks discovered that 
if they fed it to their oxen, it soothed their 
angry nerves and prevented fighting when 
yoked together. The name takes us back 
to the days of Homer, when the peasants 
ploughed their fields and took their prod- 
uce to market under the shadows of Mount 
Olympus or Mount Parnassus. 


—RMrs. W. H. Adams. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Kudzu Vine in Connecticut 


EAR EDITOR—In view of the va- 

rious notes which have appeared in 
Horticulture about the kudzu vine, | 
would like to make my contribution. We 
have had a sturdy kudzu vine at Westport 
in Connecticut for five years and a friend 
of mine in Pittsburgh has had one for 40 
years. This Pittsburgh plant is a really 
magnificent specimen with stems 30 feet 
long. I think that in the North, kudzu 
vines should be planted in a semi-sheltered 
position where they will not receive the 
full force of Winter winds. 

—Cora French Boulton. 

Westport, Conn. 
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New Way to Outwit Squirrels 


EAR EDITOR—I have noticed that 

several times Horticulture has dis- 
cussed ways to protect bird feeders from 
squirrels. I have not provided much va- 
riety of food in my bird feeder, mostly 
coarse ‘‘kibble’’ frem the dog can and ear 
corn placed on large spikes. The squirrels 
cannot run away with the ears and, since 
they prefer the softer portion of the ker- 
nels, they drop a part which is then picked 
up by the birds. 

Blue jays can easily dislodge the kernels, 
eating part at the feeder and then flying 
away to an elm to hammer at the kernels 
while holding them between their toes. 
The cardinals, especially the females, like 
to fly away with the kernels and partake of 
them in private. 

The English sparrows, however, which 
are the most numerous here, do not have 
the knack of loosening the kernels, while 
the titmice, no larger, are very adept at it. 
Downy woodpeckers, too, work at the 
ears, evidently preferring the oily germ. 
For several years I noticed no cardinals 
here but now, during the Winter and in 
spite of squirrels, I see them almost daily 
at the feeder. 

—R. J. Comstock. 
St. Charles, Ill. 


Suggests Control for Aphids 


EAR EDITOR—In the January 15 

issue of Horticulture, Mrs. Charles T. 
Lipscomb of Greensboro, N. C., tells of 
her troubles with Aster frikarti. I also 
have trouble with the root aphids but | 
find they can be warded off by dusting the 
roots thoroughly with tobacco dust at 
planting time and incorporating a goodly 
quantity into the soil at the same time. 
However, the second year is a different 
matter, for the tobacco dust has lost its 
potency by then. 

I find that the root aphids are “‘planted”’ 
there by the small red ants which tunnel 
down alongside the plant. They cannot be 
destroyed there by cyanide gas or other 
standard remedies without seriously injur- 
ing the plants and this particular kind of 
ant seems to take no notice of sweet or 
greasy baits. Therefore, a contact poison is 
the only remedy and I recommend spray- 
ing the ground beneath the plants with a 
solution of 50 per cent wettable DDT 
powder in the proportion of one ounce to 
two and a half gallons of water. This pre- 
vents the ants from transporting the aphids 
and establishing themselves. The same 
solution sprayed on the flower buds before 
opening also proves an effective remedy 
against aster beetles. 

—A. L. Truax. 
Crosby, N. D. 








ECAUSE good seeds are available, we 
have fallen into the habit of treating 
delphiniums like biennials. By that I mean 
that we start the seed in Spring, set out the 
plants and see a few bloom spikes the first 
year. Then, the second year, the plants 
really perform. After that we figure they 
are done. We make almost no attempt to 
keep plants over, but are always fussing 
with seedlings. 

In some ways, that is too bad, because 
delphiniums can be kept going for years. 
Oh, I know that fungi and bugs can do 
their dirty work. I have been all through 
that sad experience. But I have also had 
the experience of keeping for years del- 
phiniums that bore flowers that measured 
up to my idea of what a delphinium bloom 
should be. I have kept the old plants. I 
have grown divisions from them, and I 
have rooted cuttings, all of which grew 
well. 

They do it in England where the cli- 
mate makes the going tough for these very 
hardy plants. Why should we not do it 
here? To my way of thinking, vegetative 
increase is much less work than to always 
be raising seedlings from which to select a 
few specimens. 


ERE is a brief report from the test 

gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Wisley in England. It is really 
a tabloid description of how to handle 
delphiniums. The report states that 163 
varieties of delphiniums were grown at 
Wisley in 1945. The trial was planted 
from rooted cuttings during May and 
June, 1944. The site was double dug. By 





























A sensitive plant in the Florida Cypress Gardens. 


that is meant that the soil was worked 
over two spadings deep, well rotted ma- 
nure was mixed with the bottom spit dur- 
ing the previous Winter and the area was 
given a dressing of lime. In early Spring, 
bone meal was forked into the upper spit. 
Then the plants were set in May and June. 
The young plants were kept amply wa- 
tered and never permitted to become dry. 

All of the plants made good growth and 
were not permitted to bloom that first year 
— 1944. During the flowering year, 
1945, the planting was fed twice with 
complete fertilizer. 

The plants were grown in groups of 
three of a variety and one plant of each 
variety was disbudded to not more than 
five spikes per plant. They were staked, 
using three stakes per plant, and loosely 
tied, permitting the spikes to sway. 


S I stated before, the setting up of these 
Wisley trials represents the technique 
of the good grower, even though we are 
dealing with seedlings rather than plants 
raised from cuttings. The cutting part of 
it can come later, because with us it is 
better to start off with seeds from the 
progeny of which we can make selections 
to suit our personal fancy. We can also buy 
seedlings of superior strains and then make 
selections later to be carried on by vege- 
tative means. 

Even so, any keen gardener will prob- 
ably keep up the search for something 
different or better and thus will always 
have some seedlings around the place. 
Meanwhile, he should retain the best that 
have appeared to date, either by keeping 
the old clumps going, or by making 
divisions, or rooting cuttings. At least, 
it is worth trying. 


OSE of us who live in the North 
think of the sensitive plant or 
humble plant (Mimosa pudica) as a 
tender pot plant that folds up its foli- 
age if touched or jarred. However, 
the accompanying illustration shows 
what the sensitive plant can develop 
into in areas where the climate is kind 
to it. This picture was taken along 
the main trail at the Florida Cypress 
Gardens at Winter Haven, Fla. 
Experience at the Cypress Gardens 
shows that this fine-leaved shrub 
with its tiny, lavender;pink, puff-ball 
flowers can probably take more 
punishment than any other plant in 
that garden. Almost every visitor, 
egged on by a sign which states “‘If 
you touch my leaves they will close 
and droop,” has a try at touching or 
shaking the plant to see if it will live 
up to its billing. 
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NE of the newest developments in 

lawn maintenance is the weed-killer 
or herbicide called for short 2-4-D. This 
preparation is one of the so-called ‘‘plant 
growth regulating substances’’ and has 
different cultural uses, depending upon the 
rate and timing of application to different 
plants. As a weed killer, its lethal action 
can be said to be that of an overdose of a 
plant hormone. 

So important is this new material or 
material newly adapted to weed killing 
activities that it promises to become the 
subject of patent disputes among several 
large chemical concerns. That litigation 
need not, however, disturb the home 
owner who wants to free his lawn of dan- 
delions, plantain and other broad-leaved 
weeds, without injuring the turf grasses. 

Killing weeds in lawns in that manner 
appears to be anything but a simple prob- 
lem. According to recent reports, experi- 
menters of the United States Department 
of Agriculture have found that 2-4-D in 
concentrations strong enough to kill weeds 
can decrease the rate of growth of estab- 
lished lawns of Kentucky blue grass, fescue 
and redtop. 


S A result, the scientists added urea, a 
common source of nitrogen, and fer- 
mate, a well-known fungicide, to the her- 
becide to test the effect on grass. Fermate 
was used merely to determine whether its 
presence would make the mixture bad for 
the grass. 

With 60 pounds of urea to the acre, it 
was found that the spray made the grass a 
strong green color within a few days and 
the weed-killing power of 2-4-D was as 
good as when used alone. 

These same scientists also discovered 
that, as a result of killing weeds and fer- 
tilizing the turf, herbage yield increased 
from 40 to 131 per cent in two months. 
When more than 60 pounds of urea was 
added to the 2-4-D solution, severe grass 
injury resulted. 

The experimenters are virtually sure 
that fermate does not interfere with weed- 
killing or fertilizing and now they are at- 
tempting to determine whether the fer- 
mate in this three-part spray will kill 
fungi as well as when used alone. 

It appears from this that 2-4-D is to 
become a mere component in a grass treat- 
ing mixture. What has been developed is 
a combined weed killer, fertilizer and 
fungicide for application to grass and per- 
haps other crops. The only thing beyond 
that that any gardener could wish for is 
an ingredient to control or repel chinch 
bugs. Meanwhile, gardeners will probably 
not be able to buy this new product but 
will need to make it up at home. 
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How to Make Seed Tapes 


NSTRUCTIONS for making seed tapes 

at home have been given by George H. 
Scheer in the Gladiolus Magazine of the 
New England Gladiolus Society. The la- 
borious hand spacing of seeds in a cramped 
position at planting can be overcome by 
converting seeds into a seed-tape during 
the Winter with the seed glued, all prop- 
erly spaced, upon strips of porous paper. 

Needed are a roll of toilet tissue, some Le 
Page's glue (add five to 10 per cent glycerine 
to the glue to prevent its becoming too brittle) , 
a small brush or a few slender hard-wood ap- 
plicators such as are used by physicians. 

Cut the roll into three sections of equal 
width, cover your work table with a sheet of 
waxed paper, and unroll a length of tissue flat. 
Daub 15-20 small spots of glue (one brush 
dip) in a row near the margin. Then start an- 
other row with daubs in the middle of the 
strip, but halfway between those in the first 
row. Prepare a third row with daubs near the 
other margin of the strip. Now, with a little 
glue on the brush, pick up the seeds one at a 
time, from a saucer, and apply them succes- 
sively each to a daub of glue until all have 
been covered with a single seed each. 

Repeat with section after section as you 
move the strip along until all the seeds of a 
particular lot have been fastened to the tape. 

If you hang the completed sections over chair 
backs, both sides of the tape will be exposed to 
hasten the rate of drying. When you have 
finished seeding your tape strips, put one at a 
time on the table, place a blank strip flat on 
the table, quickly run a thin streak of glue 
along near each margin, pick it up, place it glue 
side down over a section of seed tape and press 
down gently. This cover strip will prevent 
seeds from being dislodged as you handle the 
tape. 


Newer Vegetables at Cornell 


AUL WORK of Cornell University 

has reported on the results of the 1945 
vegetable trials in the Market Growers 
Journal. In that report the Pearl Harbor 
tomato is noted as bearing a resemblance 
to Victor and Bounty but is somewhat 
later and more vigorous in growth. Among 
the other tomatoes tested, the Burpee and 
Fordhook hybrids from inbred parents 
were found good but not yet fully tested 
with regard to adaptation to local condi- 
tions. Early Market was found desirable 
for staking or trellis culture. 

Three notable new varieties of round- 
pod, green, snap beans — Longreen, 
Logan and Keystonian—are rated as being 
of high merit, varying in adaptation to 
local conditions and requirements. Slobolt 
lettuce is a Grand Rapids type and lives up 
to its name in standing a long time before 
running to seed. 

The Burlington pepper is of the World 
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Beater type but somewhat smoother and 
thicker in flesh. The Merrimack Wonder 
pepper continues to give a good account 
of itself for northern areas as a prolific 
bearer of early small to medium peppers. 
Butternut squash is still gaining in 
popularity, because of its high quality 
fruits borne on long vines. Buttercup 
squash, however, was found to be made 
up of two distinct strains. One retains the 
irregular blossom scar which is character- 
istic of the turban varieties. In the other 
the blossom scar is not prominent. Of the 
two, the one most resembling the turban 
type was found to be higher in quality. 


Long Season of Bee Pasturage 


CCORDING to Frank C. Pellett, 
writing in the American Bee Journal, 
it is possible to have a continuous bloom 
of bee plants from early Spring until frost 
comes in September or October. To start 
the season, the Persian catnip (Nepeta 
mussini) is one of the best. It comes into 
bloom early in April and is covered with 
bees until June. 

Anise-hyssop (Agastache feniculum) 
has proved to be the best source of nectar 
of hundreds of plants tried. It starts flow- 
ering in June and some plants are still in 
bloom when frost comes in October. Mar- 
joram is a good plant to use for mid- 
Summer. It grows in dense clumps and 
gradually spreads. The common catnip and 
motherwort are two very good plants for 
such a garden. They bloom from July to 
September. 

For late Summer, the wingstem or 
crownbeard (Actinomeris alternifolia), 
formerly known to beekeepers as golden 
honey plant, is a much to be desired addi- 
tion. For certain soils, the butterfly weed 
(Asclepias tuberosa) is very useful. For 
late Summer, the mountain mint (Pycnan- 
themum) should be included. 


The Waxing of Flower Bulbs 


IPPING flower bulbs in wax is a good 

way to prevent their rotting or drying 
up during Winter storage, says Charles H. 
Sherwood, instructor in floriculture at 
Michigan State College. To coat the bulbs, 
heat water to 170 degrees and melt paraf- 
fin wax to the same temperature. Then 
pour the melted wax on the water, about 
one quarter of an inch thick. Dip the bulbs 
quickly in and out of the water, keeping 
the temperature at around 170 degrees. 
The thin coating will not interfere with 
the growth the next Spring. 
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The Elm Disease Spreading 


P. ZAPPE of the Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station points out that 
the spread of the Dutch elm disease is 
alarming and that prompt control steps 
must be taken if the future of Connecticut 
elms is not to be imperiled. The disease 
was first found in the state in Greenwich 
in 1933. Since then, the disease has spread 
to the east and north until, by 1945, it 
was found in every county. 

In the areas where it has been present 
for several years, it is causing considerable 
loss of elms. Only a few towns on the 
eastern boundary of the state are still un- 
infected and, if the present rate of spread 
continues, Mr. Zappe says, the disease will 
soon reach these towns and cross to Rhode 
Island. 

The elm bark beetle carries the disease 
from infected elms to healthy trees. The 
only means of control now known is to 
cut down and burn diseased trees which 
harbor the bark beetles. In the case of 
large trees, complete peeling of the bark 
and burning of the material is satisfactory. 
Elm trees dying of other causes than Dutch 
elm disease are likely spots for bark beetle 
breeding. 


Summer-Resistant Lawn Grass 


REENNESS in a lawn can be main- 

tained only by raising grass resisting 
dryness and heat. According to Parks & 
Recreation, such grass has been found. For 
years; considerable work has been done 
with fescue for such locations because it is 
extremely hardy, particularly in northern 
latitudes. 

A true creeping red fescue has now been 
isolated by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
It is called Illahee, an Indian name for 
Paradise. It is the only creeping red fescue 
certified as to strain. 

The chief drawback to the strains of 
fescue hitherto available has been their 
characteristic of turning a dull grey-green 
during hot, dry weather. The grass sur- 
vives but loses its beauty. Strange as it 
may seem, many of the so-called creeping 
red fescues are not truly creeping, but grow 
similar to Chewings. 


Tree Feeding and Hardiness 


NNUAL, separate applications of 
cyanamid, nitrate of soda, and ma- 
nure are made in May, August, September 
or October at the Maine experiment sta- 
tion in order to test the effect of these 
nitrogen carriers and the time of applica- 
tion on the hardiness of bearing apple 
trees. Analysis of the four years’ data ob- 
tained since the experiment was started 
shows no significant difference in yield due 
to the month of application or due to the 
nitrogen carrier. Thus far, the Maine re- 
searchers have been unable to establish any 
relationship between the extent of Winter 
injury and the nitrogen oarrier used, or 
with the time of its application. 











More and Better Rose Blooms — 


Good soil preparation is worth while 
even where the climate is suitable 


TNSURPASSED Pacific Northwest 
climate combined with ideal moisture 
conditions and blended with proper care 
of the soil in my rose beds enables me to 
grow especially good rose blooms. Our 
ideal climate is a great advantage, but for 
the soil in which I grow my roses I am 
entitled to take credit, because it is an all 
important factor in growing gorgeous 
flowers. So just a word about this soil. It 
may be of interest because most of it has 
been produced over a period of years right 
on my place. 

I have two well concealed compost beds, 
eight feet long, four feet wide, four feet 
high, one in front, the other in the rear of 
our suburban home. These are arranged 
above the ground, with loose boards which 
I set in place from time to time one above 
the other, as I accumulate garden refuse in 
these bins. 

By November the bins contain approxi- 
mately 20 wheelbarrows of rich compost, 
at which time I shovel it out, replacing it 
a foot or so at a time, layered with a mix- 
ture of lime, ammonium sulphate and su- 
perphosphate. 

By February it is well broken up and de- 
composed, at which time it is placed on my 
rose beds. In fact, I find as time goes on, 
I have more of this valuable compost than 
I need and to prevent the soil getting too 
high in the beds, I first remove some of the 
old soil, sift it through a screen, and scat- 
ter it over my lawns. Thus, you see, my 
compost soil is constantly in good use, pro- 
viding the base for an excellent lawn, 
which produces abundant clippings that 
go into the compost bins, then back on the 
rose beds, completing a regular circuit with 
nothing wasted. 

I often wonder why people throw away 
their grass clippings and garden refuse and 
then buy manure when they can produce 
right at home something that, in my ex- 
perience, is far better. 

Every second year, in November, I scat- 
ter over my nine rose beds, that are 27 feet 
long and six feet wide, 100 pounds of 
ground lime rock or oyster shell flour. This 
enables the bushes to more easily feed on 
the organic matter in the compost and soil. 

I might also say that since roses like 
clay and it helps to hold moisture, I have 
had considerable clay placed in the beds, 
well mixed with the soil. 

Bone meal is, I believe, the best fertilizer 
obtainable for the long pull, and every 
November after the bushes are dormant, | 
use a large, round, heavy crowbar to drive 
five or six holes quite deep around each 
bush. Into each of these holes I pour three- 
quarters of a cup of bone meal, after which 


I use a high pressure hose nozzle, squirting 
a stream of water around and into each 
hole, breaking up the soil and distributing 
the bone meal deep around the roots. This 
takes the place of any transplanting that 
rose bushes often need to obtain a new 
feeding area. 

Eight inches under the soil, in each bed, 
I have two separate, 25-foot-long lines of 
four-inch tile spaced a quarter of an inch 
between the butts. With these I can water 
the roots through protruding tile elbows 
at the far ends. 

In the Spring I watch very closely to 
see when the sap is about to run, and just 
before this occurs, I do my pruning, im- 
mediately sealing the cut off stems with 
tree paint. Because the quality of a rose 
bush and its blooms depend on the abun- 
dance and quality of its leaves to enable it 
to grow strong and healthy, I do not prune 
them short, except on rare occasions. I 
have found that most bushes like to fol- 
low nature, rather than to be pruned hard. 

However, after two years have passed, 
if I find a bush has failed to produce new 
shoots from its base, I then short prune to 
force new shoots. A rose bush to produce 
well should produce new shoots from its 
base each year. 

Following this method, I avoid having 
weak, scrawny bushes. I will admit that 
hard, short pruning will produce exhibi- 
tion blooms, but there will be fewer of 
them. For my own rose garden, I prefer 
well-foliaged, strong, good-sized bushes 
with abundant blooms. Even this type of 
bush will produce exhibition blooms; the 
many blue ribbons which I have testify to 
this fact. 


‘Triumph 





As a rule | prune, leaving stems all the 
way from eight to 24 inches long, depend- 
ing upon the size and variety of the bush. 

Ten days after pruning I use the fol- 
lowing fertilizer which I mix myself, using 
three-quarters of a cupful scattered around 
each bush: 

5 pounds sulphate of ammonia. 
16 pounds superphosphate. 
10 pounds sulphate of potash. 

4 pounds sulphate of iron. 

2 pounds sulphate of magnesia 
15 pounds chicken manure 


I also use the chicken manure mixed 
with a little sulphate of potash about every 
two weeks, a handful to a bush, until the 
blooming season starts. Then I discontinue 
fertilizing until the middle of July or a 
little later, when I again use the six-way 
mixture mentioned above and for the last 
time, during the year. 

In the past century over 16,000 or more 
varieties of roses have been produced, most 
of which are not now obtainable or de- 
sired. Although I have 300 rose bushes 
in my garden, I have fewer than 60 vari- 
eties and many I discard each year because 
they prove unsatisfactory. 

Some of the roses I am very partial to 
are these: McGredy’s Ivory (exhibition), 
William Orr (red), McGredy’s Yellow, 
Mrs. Sam McGredy (blend), McGredy’s 
(blend), Countess Vandal 
(blend), William Moore (pink), Bar- 
bara Richards (cream), The Doctor 
(pink) , Sam McGredy (exhibition, buff) , 
Mrs. Miniver (geranium red), California 
(apricot), Fantasia (yellow), Lulu 
(pink), Frau Karl Druschki (white). 
Mme. Jules Bouche (white), Karen Poul- 
sen (polyantha, red), Sweet Sixteen 
(blend), Mme. Henri Guillot (deep wa- 
termelon), Mme. Butterfly (shell pink), 
Dean (orange, carmine), Mme. Joseph 
Perraud (nasturtium-orange), Peace 
(blend), Mrs. A. R. Barraclough (car- 
mine-pink), Mrs. H. R. Darlington 
(creamy white), Paul’s Lemon Pillar 
(semi-climber, lemon to cream). 

—Gale S. Robinson. 
Seattle, Wash. : 








Brazier—BRAY-zher 


Koralle—koh-RAHL-le 


Narzisse—nahr-TSIS-uh 


Pedralbes—pay DRAHL base 


ceding vowel is nasalized. ~ 








PRONUNCIATION OF ROSE NAMES 


Ami Quinard—ah-MEE kee-NAHR* 
Angels Mateu—ahn JELZ ma tay OO 
Blanche Mallerin—blahnsh mahl-luh-RA (N) 


Condesa de Sastago—kone-DAY-sah day SAHS-tah-go 

Duquesa de Penaranda—dgo-KAY-sah day pay-nah-RAHN-dah 

Etoile de Hollande—ay TWAHL duh aw LAH(N)D Eng. Star of Holland 
Federico Casas—fay-day-REE-ko KAH-sas 


Mme. Gregoire Staechelin—gray-GWAR staysch-uh-LA (N) 
Mme. Henri Guillot—ah (n) -REE gee- (g as in get) YOH 

Mme. Joseph Perraud—zho-SEF pair-OH. Eng. JO-sef per-OH 
Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont—pee AIR es doo pahnt 


Neige Parfum—nezh pahr-FU. (ii as in Fr. tii) Eng. Snow Perfume 


Réveil Dijonnais—ray-VAYUH dee-zhon-Nay 
Soeur Thérese—ser tay REZ Eng. SIS ter th’ REE sah 
Souv. de Jean Soupert—soo vuh NEER duh zho(n) soo PAIR 


*Note: CAPITAL LETTERS indicate accented syllables; (n) means that the pre- : 


Courtesy American Rose Magazine. 
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Good Perennial Flowers — 


It is essential that floral beauty, growth 
habit and hardiness all be considered 


GOOD perennial is one that is reason- 
ably hardy over a fairly wide section 
of the country. It should be generally 
available as seed or plants. Its flowers 
should be of good color and it should have 
a good habit of growth and foliage and be 
able to continue in the garden for some 
years. To be “‘new”’ does not mean that a 
perennial must have been introduced just 
last year. It often takes a new perennial 
several years to become generally known 
and widely distributed. Keeping these 
things in mind, I will give a list of peren- 
nials that I have planted the past ten years. 
Giant Pacific delphiniums, introduced 
about 10 years ago, were originated by a 
California hybridizer who was seeking to 
find hybrid delphiniums more suitable for 
this country than those from England we 
had been growing. They have wiry stems 
that do not have to be staked and are un- 
usually resistant to mildew. The flowers 
are large, many are double and the various 
strains and colors offered come truer from 
seed than any other known delphinium 
hybrid. 

My favorite varieties among the chrys- 
anthemums are Ceres, single, old gold and 
yellow; single, bronze-red and old-gold; 
Apollo; a soft yellow double called King 
Midas; and Thalia, a bright orange. 
Named varieties must be bought as plants 
but it is possible to buy mixed seed of 
Korean hybrids. By sowing early one can 
raise plants in one season that will give 
good bloom by Fall. These give a wide 
range of color. 

For years, one of my favorite peren- 
nials has been the blue bonnet or scabiosa. 
In recent years the House Hybrids have 
been superseding the older form. These 
large flowers of soft lavender bloom from 
4th of July until frost. Besides using them 
in the flower beds, a whole row of them 
can be grown elsewhere for cutting. One 
can grow these from seed or buy plants 
from nurseries. They do not germinate 
readily, therefore, sow plenty of seed. The 
seeds are large and there are not many in a 
packet. 

Oriental poppies are a favorite in every 
garden but in recent years many new va- 
rieties of larger size and new colors have 
been appearing. Lula A. Neely is of espe- 
cial interest with its great blooms in early 
Summer. It is ox-blood red. Some of my 
other good poppies are the dark red Beauty 
of Livermere, the pink Mrs. Perry, the 
pink Watteau, the pale pink Fairy and 
the brilliant cerise Wurtembergia. I like 
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Cavalier, too, with its crinkly, deep scarlet 
but blooming first of all is Olympia. 
Named varieties of oriental poppies can- 
not be grown true from seed, so plants 
must be bought. 

Everyone likes the veronicas or Speed- 
wells. One of the hardiest is Veronica spi- 
cata. One of the loveliest with tall rich 
spikes of blue has the terrific name of 
Veronica maritima subsessilis and is not so 
hardy. A hybridizer crossed these two and 
created the variety, Blue Spire, which has 
some of the best features of each. In my 
garden it grows two feet high, has a rich 
blue spike of flowers from early to mid- 
Summer. 

The Elder daisy, often referred to as 
the Memorial Day daisy, because it comes 
in bloom in late May is similar to the 
Shasta daisy, except that it is earlier. Its 
long, wiry stems make it unusually suited 
for cutting. 

The pure pink phlox Columbia I single 
out as representative of a number of fine 
new varieties of tall phlox. It is unusually 
vigorous, with dark green foliage, flower 
stalks two to three feet high and large, 
long-blooming heads of flowers. Some of 
my other good new phlox are: Tigress, 
Augusta, Harvest Fire and George Stipp. 
None of these come true to name from 
seed. 

I like geum Fire Opal for the garden but 
wish to say the older sorts such as the red 
Mrs. Bradshaw and the yellow Lady 
Stratheden have not been any too hardy. 

However, Fire Opal with its dazzling 
orange-scarlet, has proved hardy and a 
strong grower. The same applies to the 
orange-yellow Princess Juliana. Both of 
these bloom all season and have excellent 
foliage. These also must be bought as 
plants. The dwarf aster frikarti, Wonder 
of Stafa has lavender-blue flowers two to 
two and a half inches across and often 
bloom from June to late November. The 
plants are 24 to 30 inches high and of 
bushy form. If you want an aster of simi- 
lar type for which you can buy seed, try 
Star of Eisenach, sometimes called Wart- 
burg Star. 

It seems hardly fair to select out just the 
above when there are so many other fine 
new perennial flowers one might have. 
However, I have had experience with the 
above mentioned. Still, if you do need 
more sorts for your garden, you can find 
others listed in the catalogues or you may 
get them at your nursery or seed dealer. 


—AMrs. Anna Shoemaker. 
Hammonton, N. J. 
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World's Most Attractive Streets 


HE note published in the January 15 
issue of Horticulture about Euclid 
Avenue and reference to the other most 
important thoroughfares in existence has, 
naturally, brought many inquiries about 
where the others are located. The Los 
Angeles Public Library has taken up the 
matter and now issues the following list 
which is rather longer than was first an- 
nounced: 
EUROPE 
Champs Elysees, Paris 
Grand Canal, Venice 
Princes Street, Edinborough 
Nevsky Prospect, Leningrad 


Rings-strasse, Vienna 
Paseo de Gracia, Barcelona 


NORTH AMERICA 

Riverside Drive, New York 

Lake Shore Drive. Chicago 

The Fenway. Boston 

The Mall. Washington 

Skyline Boulevard, San Francisco 

Mississippi River Boulevard Drive between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 

Sunset Boulevard from Beverly Hills to the 
Ocean 

Euclid Avenue, Ontario, Calif. 


MEXICO 
Paseo de la Reforma, Mexieo City 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Avenida Beira Mar, Rio de Janiero 
Rambla Sur, Montevideo 


Lamium Is Recommended 


AMIUM is an old garden subject and a 
member of the mint family but, to me, 
it is much more attractive than many of 
the newer perennials listed in the cata- 
logues. Nor does it live up to its common 
name of ‘‘dead-nettle’’ as there are no net- 
tles or prickles. It has a low sprawling 
habit, making it suitable for border edging 
or rock garden use. 

The decorative foliage, creamy-white 
with green, gives the plant a presentable 
appearance at all times and is one of the 
early plants, blossoming in the Spring. 
The bright lavender flowers arranged in 
whorls almost hide the foliage and furnish 
some bloom throughout the Summer, espe- 
cially if some of the branches are trimmed 
from time to time to produce new growth. 

A small plant will soon form a nice 
sized clump. Mine has a rather dry location 
in full sun and has been very satisfactory 
although I think it would appreciate a 
little shade during the hottest part of the 
day. Propagation is generally accomplished 
by division. 


Baldwin, Kan. 
Success With Window Plants 


T THE present time I have two beau- 
tiful large maiden-hair ferns growing 
over a hot radiator and these ferns are con- 
sidered delicate and hard to grow. The 
secret is that I have a long baking pan 
which is kept full of water at all times on 
the radiator. In this way warm, moist air 
is provided which helps the plants to 
thrive under ordinary house conditions. 


—Grace S. Zelley. 


—Anna Johanning. 


Burlington, N. J. 
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in the service of 


TREES 


50 years ago you would have seen our two-man, two-horse cart jog- 
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FROST AND FNIGGINS 
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ging up the street to do your spraying—today if the job warrants it 







YEARS Pa 
pa we can spray from the skies using specially equipped airplanes. 
Or In the old days our two-wheeled gig—with stone ballast and oxen— 
seiniatliicaliia iittala 
DISTINGUISHED were top notch equipment in tree moving and transplanting. Today 






SERVICE the big Frost and Higgins ten-wheel 
IN THE TREE 


WORLD 










giant tree-moving truck makes light 






work of a heavy job. 






These are the striking contrasts in the tremendous 
. - LN Ay Yr a—\A 
progress that has been made in the care of trees JERKS ee 


during the past fifty years. 





It is a source of considerable pride to us that this organiza- 
tion has participated actively in the development of tree 
care for the past fifty years . . . and have contributed in 
many instances a pioneering leadership which has made 
some of that progress possible. We pledge our continued 


best efforts and professional skill in the care of trees. 


The FROST and HIGGINS CO. 


nt 
20 Mill St. Okington, Massachusetts Arl. 1410 
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The Daylilies of Tomorrow 


T PRESENT the hemerocallis is the 
wonderchild of the hardy border. 
After many years of nothing but light 
yellow and tawny orange, it now appears 
in a wide range of tones including orange, 
reds and purples. There is bloom from 
May to frost and even repeated bloom in 
regions with long Summers. About six 
species are involved in the parentage of 
most of the present sorts and some four TY A sensational hardy variety just introduced. 
species are grown in named forms. Much . Surpasses older sorts in flavor, sweetness and 
more will be done as new seedlings of these keeping qualities. The Streamliner strawberry 
appear and through further crosses among Order your Plants Now! ripens shortly after the regular season and 
them. However, the daylilies of the future bears continuously until frost. Berries are 


are restricted to new combinations of the 12 for $2.00 25 for $3.75 i ig yo a aaa atta age 


ing minimum sugar. The firm fruit ships well 


characteristics in the plants we now have pita, Arootcnsrony ber 
nee ae ee ps in marketable condition for several 
and the limit of variability has been prac- 30 for 7.00 100 for 12.50 days longer than most varieties. Plants com- 


tically reached already. POSTPAID pact, bearing heavily when established. 
Now that exploration in Asia will soon 


be possible and an exchange of seeds with | Sead for NURSERY CATALOG of Fruits, Berries, Trees, Shrubs in Color! 


botanic gardens of the Old World has al- EASTERN ORDERS SHIPPED FROM INDIANA, WESTERN ORDERS SHIPPED 
ready been renewed, it should be possible FROM OREGON, GUARANTEED TO ARRIVE FRESH AND IN GOOD CONDITION 


to get into this country less-known species ) NURSERY 


or even some species unknown at present. 
Dept. H HILLSBORO, GOREGON 








Of particular interest for breeding now 
are: H. plicata, H. coreana, H. forresti, H. 
exaltata, H. nepalensis and H. altissima, 
all little seen in this country as yet. 

The last one seems particularly desir- 


, as it f ike H. citri \ 
Palecdaeieaite dace, D'S 1946 Gladiolus and Garden Book: 


like a towering sister of H. multiflora. The 3 


flowers are clear yellow, open widely but 
are not as large as on most species and, 
Beautiful, colorful and so easy to 
row, Kunderd Prize-winning 


while opening in the evening, they last 
most of the next day. The bloom is 
abundant, continuing from late July into 
Gladioli are listed, described and 
illustrated in this new catalogue 
that’s yours for the asking. We 


September. 
Seed is set freely and variations appear 

have other flowering plants and 

bulbs, too. 


among the seedlings. Hybrids are made 
GROW THE BEST ALWAYS 


readily with our named sorts. Surely, we 
do not want all our daylilies to grow to 

IN QUALITY PLANTS 
AND BULBS 


such dizzy heights but some giant named 
Send a postcard today for your 


sorts in the present colors could be used at 
FREE copy of this helpful garden 


the back of the border in mid-Summer. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
book. 
KUNDERD 
olud, Jarm 


Lexington (Mass. ) 
1236A Lincoln Way, Goshen, Ind. 














Botanic Garden. 


Window Garden ®eperomias 


HE flowering plant: in the window 
garden usually call for sunshine and 
are given first choice of location. However, 
there are some very decorative plants that 
are glad to take a back seat and make their 
owners happy by adding to their in-door 


plant collections. Choice Evergreens Shrubs GARDEN ARISTOCRATS 1946 














The — papnesain is just such a Shade Trees Perennials is an extremely interesting booklet, fuil of in- 
lant wi : : ick, ° ormation about the newest, rarest, an - 
Pp ne bo iy — thick shiny leaves BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. sumeds Gene Gah ani. 
splashed with light yellowish. This plant (Established 1898) COPY MAILED ON REQUEST 
should be kept on the dry side, preferably We do not issue a catalog. . 
watered from below, and requires a mini- Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. CLARKE NURSERY, Box 343, San Jose 2, Calif, 








mum of sun, a rather light porous soil and 
a warm temperature. It is slow growing 


and is propagated by cuttings and leaves. ae = Re doar ne & sentaainneel CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


























A well grown specimen plant makes a Formal and Rustic Gardens , : 
” : : (Established in 1832 
bright spot in any collection and, I feel, Historical New England —— ) 
; Cultural Lectures for Garden Clubs 7. 
would be used more if better known. Presented Personally by Quality N ursery Stock 
—Anna Johanning. KENNETH O. WARD. F.R.H.S. 
Baldwin, Kan. Box 26, Georgetown, Massachusetts West Newbury Massachusetts 
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For Every 
Greenhouse 










To Stop 
Wood Rot 
and 
Mildew 





STOPS ROT 


For flats, benches, stakes—for every bit 
of lumber around the greenhouse where 
dampness causes rot and decay—apply 
Cuprinol by brush, spray or dip. It gives 
profitable added life to your equipment 
and is non-toxic to seeds and plants, 
harmless to the skin. Use it, too, as a 
priming coat, for it gives protection that 
paint alone cannot give. Insist on Cup- 
rinol, or write us for information, prices 


and names of distributors. 




















Write for our free catalog 
(25¢ west of Iowa)—or 
order direct from this ad. 
Send only the prices 
quoted. (You pay the 
expressage on arrival.) 






Fine young plants, 12 to 15 in. high, 
with small earth ball. Not prepaid, 
pay express on arrival (about 6¢ ea.) 
Price each. 5-24 25-49 50up 

RHOD. MAXIMUM-white, July... 50¢ 40¢ 25¢ 
RHOD, CATAWBIENSE-purple, June.... 60¢ 48¢ 40¢ 
RHOD. CAROLINA-clear pink, May.... 60¢ 48¢ 40¢ 
KALMIA (Mt. Laurel)—pink-white, May 50¢ 40¢ 30¢ 
OFFER A: Five each of the above, packed (20 small evergreen 
II INE ict ceevacsnnscescisvecadacoiahbadcinbisininecdacibonmnspaiigeaelaaaienaee $11.00 
OFFER B: Larger, 4 years older, I'/2 foot B&B bushy speci- 
mens, one each of above plus Azalea calendulaceae 
(Orange, May) for..........00. ionconialeaabinisterieinliaacaaeanaa $12.50 






































r 
a * HINOCRIMSON AZALEA (new 1945) 
~ hardy, vigorous, red, evergreen Azalea. 
A III ciscncessciah niacin 
Ae Ae “i GABLES AZALEAS-New, 





hardy, all colors. Some 
evergreen. Small 2 yr. 
old, 5 mixed... $6.00 






Easily ?lanted 












AZALEA 
HINOCRIMSON 


- 


7.2, 


Dr 


KELSEY 
NURSERY 
SERVICE 


Dept. 31D, 50 Church St. 
New York 7,N. Y. 





(Photo) Rhododendron Maximum, 18", B&B. 
(Insert) Kalmia 12’ plant. 
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ALL AMERICA 


GARDEN CLUB 





H™ is a brand new idea for home 
gardeners. The All America Garden 
Club was organized to provide one central 
place where gardeners could purchase the 
choicest plants and bulbs of a number of 
America’s leading growers, with a written 
guarantee of selected No. 1 grade quality. 

Nowhere else can you get the best out 
of the propagating beds of such an array of 
the nation’s foremost growers. 

Membership costs you nothing. Your first 
purchase enrolls you, and if you select any 
offer before July 1, 1946, whether shipped 
by that date or not, you become a Charter 
Member, entitled to first choice of all offers. 
Offerings will be made each planting month. 

ONLY THE CHOICEST OFFERED 

The offers will be restricted to only the 
choicest flowers. Through arrangements with 
growers, the Club is the sole judge of qual- 
ity, and is under no obligation to offer 
anything except by its own choice. Likewise, 
you may select only what you want. There 
is no minimum you must buy to maintain 
your membership. 

SEND NOW FOR DETAILS 

Send the coupon below for the complete 
brochure outlining full details of the All 
America Garden Club, and a resume of 
offerings for each month of the coming 
year. Your coupon makes you an associate 
member, your first purchase a full member. 
THERE ARE NO OTHER COSTS. 
Join now and learn the thrill that the most 
beautiful plants can give you. 
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READY TO SHIP 
IN APRIL... 


A rare selection of ultra fine 
Primroses, some of which have 
never before been shown! 
Plants will be shipped in bud, 
or in bloom, for immediate 
planting. Also for April will 
be a brand new Viola, Prince 
Charming, a magnificent purple 
to end all purples. Send coupon 
today for full details on varie- 
ties available and prices. 


ALL AMERICA GARDEN CLUB 
1028-C Vance Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


Please send me full details of your club. 
This obligates me in no way, but I am in- 
terested in guaranieed quality and special 
varieties. 


NAME 
a Sa a ae ee 
City, Zone, State ncaa paiiieeiiakebiae “e 
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Hardiness in Evergreens 


SPEND most of my time at my place in 

Saunderstown on the lower reaches of 
Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island, and even 
here, Ilex crenata convexa is the only one 
of the crenata type which is reliably hardy, 
all others burning in Winter, except in 
very favorable locations. Hardiness de- 
pends upon many factors, of which tem- 
perature is only one. The most important 
seems to be the supply of moisture in the 
Winter and the thorough ripening of the 
wood and foliage in the Fall. If the soil 
around the roots freezes, the moisture ab- 
sorption is greatly restricted. 

I have two plants of Daphne odora, in 
back of which are three large plants of 
Nandina domestica. These plants would 
not survive any ordinary Winter but for 
the fact that my sewer runs about a foot 
or so below the surface of the soil and 
through the middle of this group. Mod- 
erately warm water from baths and sinks 
flowing through the drain keeps the soil 
from freezing and the plants thrive, bloom 
profusely and set plenty of fruit. A slight 
protection to keep the sun off them in 
Winter also helps. 

To harden the wood the plants should 
be rather on the dry side in Jate Summer 
and early Fall. Then, the soil should be 
thoroughly wet by the time cold weather 
sets in and a good deep coating of coarse 
leaves placed upon the soil to prevent the 
frost from penetrating deeply. 

Elzagnus multiflora is, for instance, 
perfectly hardy in the nursery under field 
conditions and is so, much further north. 
At my place, however, it is not hardy at 
all, simply because it keeps growing until 
hard frost in a soil which is too rich and 
too moist. Some of these same plants on 
the place of one of my neighbors do splen- 
didly and are now 10 to 12 feet high with 
as much spread. These, though, are grow- 
ing in a cold, dry and windy location. 

Older plants of the various evergreen 
barberries also stand a great deal of Winter 
weather but none of them are very relia- 
ble. Some, like B. julianz, grow so tall 
that it is next to impossible to give them 
adequate protection but the dwarf types, 
if well covered with snow, leaves or cran- 
berry tops, usually come through. 

A great many of our broad-leaved ever- 
greens in their native state are often found 
in fairly open woodlands underneath tall 
trees and with plenty of leafmold and 
debris on the floor. If these conditions can 
be simulated, they almost always do well. 

—Hugo H. de Wildt. 
Saunderstown, R. I. 


“Freezing” Delphinium Seeds 


MAKE it a practice to “‘freeze’’ my 

freshly gathered delphinium seeds in a 
refrigerator for two weeks before planting 
them. With this method, I am able to 
obtain 80 per cent germination, which 
takes place within a few days. 

—Cora French Boulton. 

Westport, Conn. 
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Pink Showy Lily 


(Lilium Speciosum Rubrum) 


Now You May Have This 
Gorgeous Lily Again 

For the first time since before the war we 
can supply excellent bulbs imported from 
Holland, 8 inches in circumference. This 
lovely lily is carmine-pink. We also offer 
the exquisite pure white form, L. specio- 
sum album, in 7-inch bulbs. 


Pink: 75 cents each; $8.25 per dozen; 
$62.00 per 100 


White: $1.00 each; $11.00 per dozen; 
$85.00 per 100 


All postpaid ; order immediately. No C.O.D.’s, 
please. Write for Hlustrated Spring List. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS, Inc. 


Dept. 345 Babylon, L. |., New York 
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Giants to Midgets 
For you to know and enjoy all these finest 
kinds and colors, we’ll mail this big Dollar 
Zinnia Garden for just 25c! America’s favor- 
ite garden flowers, easy to grow anywhere. 


Just sow the seeds outdoors when the pane has become 
warm, and have gorgeous flowers all summer and fall. 


Super Giants—Largestever Cut and Come Again—Sym- 
seen, 5'4 to 6! in. across, metrical 2!'»-in. flowers, 
on 3-ft. plants. Unusual prized for bouquets. Best 
colors, some in gorgeous colors mixed. 10c-Pkt. 
wo-tones. 25c-Pkt. Cupids—Pert, tiny, double 
Giant Dahlia-Flowered—5in. flowers 1in. across, on 1-ft. 


across, long-stemmed—all plants, a mass of brilliant 
the choicest colors mixed. colors all season. Beautiful 
Best-known kind. 15c-Pkt. in bouquets. 15c-Pkt 


David Burpee—Unique,curl- Mexicana—Fine tomix with 
ed, chrysanthemum-like Cupids. Rich yellow, 
petals, 4/4 to5-in. flowers; orange and red, often bor- 
many rare unusualshades. dered and tipped with 
8-ft. tall. 25c-Pkt. lighter tones. 10c-Pkt. 


You'll have the finest array of Zinnias ever 
—and you'll want all these kinds every year! 


For Whole Dollar Garden, Send 25c Today 
You can order all you want of these special 
Dollar Zinnia Gardens at 26c ea., postpaid. 


Onder Direct from This Gad 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


381 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa, ‘ 
Send Burpee’s Specia! Dollar Zinnia 
Garden seeds, best kinds ang lors. 
No. 7571. Ene ts 25c. a 
2” a 
NGG ... «22200 2-20.00 conver -encen ogg RNID -neo o> wren en enews emecsemeasemsn 5 
St. or R.D. ee ee 
~* | 
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BUDDLEIA ‘““Peace’’ — Giant white flower spikes 
12-16 inches long. Rugged 6-foot-tall bush with fine foli- 
age. Prolific flowering. We offer strong plants that will 
bloom this summer. Each $1.50. 


BUDDLEIA ‘‘“Purple ‘Prince’’ — Immense broad 
spikes of rich, sparkling, iridescent purple with a brilliant 
golden orange eye in each tiny floret. The big flowers are 
produced in unlimited quantities till frost. We offer strong 
plants that will bloom this summer. Each $1.50. 


NEW GIANT PHLOX “Olympia’’ — Forerunner 
of a completely new strain of phlox! Big, open, airy flower 
heads . . . white florets with deep, velvety, fiery red centers. 
Grows 3 to 5 feet high, depending on soil, with stems %4 - 
inch thick. Has rich green foliage right down to the ground. 
Enjoy this remarkable new giant phlox in your garden this 
summer! Price: 3 for $1.75. 





BUDDLEIA “PEACE” 


SEND TODAY FOR NEW BOOK-CATALOG 


Nearly 200 pages with as many true-life color illustrations! 
Newest and finest offerings in roses, flowering shrubs, plants 
and rare lilies. To be sure of this outstanding book, it is 
necessary that you enclose with your request 50c, coins or 
stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 








Wayside 


29 MENTOR AVE. 





MOCK ORANGE “Belle Etoile’ 


— The finest and most fragrant of all 
mock oranges. The abundant starlike 
flowers show a decided purple flush in 
the centers. This extra touch of color, 
plus its intense, delightful perfume, 
makes ‘‘Belle Etoile’’ exceptionally 
desirable in the garden. Grows about 
5 ft. high and 4 ft. in diameter. Very 
bushy. Each $2.50. 
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Write for our free 
catalog (25¢ west 
of Iowa)—or order 
direct from this ad. 
Send only the 
prices quoted. 
(You pay the ex- 
pressage on ar- 
rival.) 


Dwarf Froit Trees 


Fruit without ladders for picking and spray- 
ing! Larger, healthier and on easily-cared- 
for bushes. 


Balanced Home Orchard—takes: care of all pollenizing 
needs: APPLES: | Mcintosh, | Wealthy; PEARS: | Bartlett, 
| Duchess; also | Elberta Peach, | German Prune Plum. 


OFFER A: One each all six, 2-year-old fruit likely 1947, packed 
complete for a. - $23.00 
OFFER B: The same, 3-year-olds, all six 
















Blueberries up to 
¥%,"" across. 


HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES—Most sensational of all 
new fruits. Assorted named kinds 4-year-old, I'/2 foot 
(bearing age) 10 for $19.00 






HARDY CHESTNUTS = 
Blight-free, old-fashioned 
sweet nuts on Chinese 


tree. |'/2 ft., 3 for ") to the 


Young Dwarfs 
Bear 





KELSEY 
NURSERY 
SERVICE 


Dept. 32D, 50 Church St. 
New York 7,N. Y. 

















Reed-Grass a Soil-Builder 


FIRST saw the great reed-grass while 

living in New Jersey where it grew in 
masses by the side of a broad creek at Sea- 
waren. This tall, perennial, reed-like grass 
grows to a height of 10 feet or more and is 
very effective in the landscape, with its 
great panicles of violet and purple blooms 
which later turn to silvery white as the 
blossoms fade. In September and October 
the leafy stems are surmounted by feathery 
tufts which resemble the rich plumes of 
pampas grass. 

When I came back to our home in 
Western New York I brought several roots 
of this plant, setting it out by the bird 
bath, where it was very effective. It soon 
proved to be too aggressive, out-growing 
its place. Then it was taken up and planted 
in a boggy place in a nearby meadow. 
Here it grew apace until now it has the 
swampy place nearly filled with its roots 
which spread horizontally far from the 
stem, forming a densely woven mat, hold- 
ing mud and decaying vegetation and 
affording a resting place for water-loving 
plants. These, in turn, are held and give a 
foot-hold to marsh plants and grasses, lit- 
erally building a soil and eventually the 
boggy place is transformed into fertile 
pasture land. 

The young shoots are relished by cattle 
and the mature stalks make a good thatch. 
In Europe it is used to cover the roofs of 
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Flowertield's 
Onchids of the Garden 


IRIS Kaempferi, Flowerfield’s ‘Orchids of the Gar- 
den} are completely different from the common types 
of Iris. Their stately grace is beauty beyond descrip- 

tion. Large, velvety textured blooms, often 8 inches across, 
range in color from pure white, pastels of pink, opal and blue, 
to the darker shades of blue and deep purple. Flowerfield has, 
since 1895, garnered hundreds of outstanding varieties such as 

Light-in-the-Opal, Moonlight Waves, Elbrus and now “ Di- 

mooneathe” which is, by all criteria, the finest light blue. 






frre Parry — Giant Single 


* ApASIE Indistinct light blue veins traced across the 
petals of soft lavender gives a beautiful color to these 


Send for your copy of Flowerfield’s com- 
plete 1946 Spring Catalogs. Please enclose 
10¢ to cover mailing and handling costs. 


Since 
1874 





unusual singles... .Each 75¢, Doz. $7.50 


* ETHEL J. MARSHALL A beautiful, late blooming flower 
with single petals of light blue laced with white veins. 
It grows tall and straight... .. Each 75¢, Doz. $7.50 


* JEANETTE Parry The very large single petals of lovely 
o 2 Jeanette Parry are a light blue, laced with deep soft 
purple veins. (illustrated)... .. Each 75 ¢, Doz. $7.50 


KONGO SAN This large double is a dark blue-purple 
early blooming variety. A narrow white band circles 


beautiful yellow centers... ...Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00 
Collection 
BLUE GIANT — Large, single soft blue petals... ... Each 50¢, Doz. $5.00 


* MOUNTAIN GLACIER — Late blooming single white. . Ea. 65¢, Doz. $6.50 
* CITY OF DREAMS-— Single, late, dark royal blue. . . Each 50¢, Doz. $5.00 
* DIMOONEATHE-—Large, double, soft powder-blue. Fa. $1.50, Doz. $15.00 
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Large Double Flowered 


$2.50 








ONE OF EACH 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Ower 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM, Dept. 42 Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y 


THREE OF EACH 


© $6.95 


field 

















farm houses and out-buildings, being both 
durable and water-proof. This grass, 
Phragmites maxima, is known by various 
names in different parts of the country; 
pole-reed, bog-reed or Dutch-reed and is 
found in swamps and wet places along 
ditches and streams throughout the United 
States, extending north to Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba and British Columbia. 
—NMrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 

Pittsford, N. Y. 


South American Foliage Plant 


N OLD but still satisfactory foliage 
plant is the iresine commonly called 
coral plant or blood-leaf. A native of 
South America, it thrives in sun and is at 
its best when grown outside in porch-box 
or tub but is attractive in Winter in a 
sunny window if it is pinched back to 
prevent spindling growth. Its brilliant, 
glossy leaves seem to resist all insects ex- 
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cept an occasional attack of green aphids 
and these are easily conquered by a nicotine 
spray. 

There are several varieties of iresine, the 
two most common being the one with 
oval, red leaves and the other with rounded 
leaves which are notched at the tips. An- 
other form has smaller, red leaves and is of 
a trailing habit, while still another variety 
has green, cream and red, rounded leaves 
which are borne on red stems. 

It is not always possible to get iresine 
from the florist in Spring. So, it is wise 
to root cuttings in water and carry them 
through the Winter for use next Summer. 


Wayne, N. Y. —Ada B. Turner. 


Butternut Squash in Iowa 


HE butternut squash grows very nicely 
in lowa. When well started, it covered 
the ground so well, that even the morning- 
glories could not compete with it, in late 
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August, last year. For our small family, 
we bake one squash and there is always 
enough left for a delicious pie. 

This squash keeps well on a large tray 
near the furnace, much as sweet potatoes 
do. It has another advantage, for two 
squashes make a very unusual “‘conversa- 
tion piece’’ or arrangement for an informal 
dinner on the buffet. Select those with 
good “‘bills’’——cut out an eye an each side 
and glue in some barberries, and you have 
a pair of interesting water fowls—breed 
unknown! Arrange facing each other and 
apparently in ‘‘loving conversation.”’ 
(Two large pin-holders placed on an ob- 
long mirror will hold them firmly.) In 
the Fall, bright Autumn leaves and fruit 
may be arranged to cover the holders, and 
in Winter, a few twigs of juniper or hem- 
lock and whatever fruit or nuts are avail- 
able may be substituted. 

—Pansy M. Barnes. 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 











THE BRIGHTEST SPOT IN YOUR 1946 GARDEN 


Sehistolt 


FRED F. ROCKWELL 


This scintillating new pompon 
chrysanthemum is a brilliant orange- 
scarlet unlike any you have ever 
grown. Plant it for sheer garden 





















beauty use it for the most 
x colorful flower arrangements you've 
; ever had. 


Three plants for $2.75 
Twelve for $10.00 


Depend on us for the latest and best in 
hardy garden mums. Bristol Originations 
are known and grown the world over. 


“Fred F. Rockwell” and many other 
Bristol Originations are shown in full 
color in our 1946 Catalog J. 


Ask for your copy. 
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Shapes 


After years of testing, we offer these forms 
of hardy (media) Yews. New 1946. 


12-inch B&B specimens, each $5.00 


PYRAMID YEW-Fast grow- STRICTA YEW-Also verti- 
ing, bushy, vertical column cal but slow dwarf to 6 ft. 
Dark green, rich. Probable Dark green, dense narrow. 
height 5 feet. (Taxus media GRASSGREEN YEW-Bright 
pyramidglis.) green form of Stricta Fine. 
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Previously introduced. 


KELSEY YEW-Broad dwarf: VERMEULEN YEW - Broad 
most berries of any Yew. dense short. pyramid. Rich 


: foliage. 18-inch B&B bushy 
12-inch B&B bushy .......$2.50 $3.75 





A Hedge of Upright 
Yew. Evergreen 
hedges are easily 
grown; aristocratic. 


EVERGREEN HEDGES 


Upright Yew. #-15"', 25 for........... $22.50 
Hemlock: 18-24, 25 for .....seces-.-$22-50 
Arborvitoe: 12-18", 25 for 


PYRAMID YEW 





Write for our free 
catalog (25¢ west 
of lowa)—or order 
direct from this ad. 
Send only the 
prices quoted. 
(You pay the ex- 
pressage on ar- 
rival.) 


Dept. 33D, 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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About Rock Plants in Pots 


EFERRING to the article, ‘Rock 
Plants in Pots,” in Horticulture for 
January 15, I certainly agree that rock 
plants, including some varieties of peren- 
nials will give great pleasure when ad- 
vanced by indoor culture. It is interesting, 
and fun and surprises are connected with 
this hobby. There is also a certain satis- 
faction to have something out of the ordi- 
nary blooming in the house or on the sun- 
porch when everything outside is still 
asleep. 

Here are listed some varieties suitable 
for culture indoors, particularly for the 
beginner. Some should be valuable to the 
florist in arrangements, as pot plants or as 
cut flowers: Arabis alpina, the double va- 
riety especially makes a splendid pot plant 
and the lovely sprays can be used for flower 
arrangements, The armerias, A. pseudo- 
ameria rubra (formerly A. cephalotes 
rubra) and Bee’s Ruby are very showy. 
The aubrietas, alpine asters, epimediums 
with their graceful foliage and flowers, 
Anemone pulsatilla and its white variety 
are all good. 

Euphorbia epithymoides (E. poly- 
chroma) is an odd little plant that supplies 
plenty of flowerheads. The hardy candy- 
tufts, especially Little Gem, are covered 
with blooms but Phlox subulata varieties 
are sometimes disappointing, particularly 
if grown too warm. Phlox ameena and P. 
divaricata are both pretty and reliable. 
Likewise, most of the primroses — the 
Polyanthus, Munstead and P. veris hy- 
brids; P. denticulata and its variety, cache- 
miriana are easy and always welcome. 

Among the perennials we have Brun- 
nera macrophylla (Anchusa myosotidi- 
flora) with leaves that are somewhat 
coarse but lovely forget-me-not-like flow- 
ers and the bleedinghearts—Dicentra ex- 
imia as well as the old-fashioned D. spec- 
tabilis. The doronicums are specially fine 
with their yellow, daisy-like flowers. 
Among the best are D. plantagineum, D. 
caucasicum and the dwarfer D. clusi. The 
coralbells also do well. The same is true 
of the dwarf Iris pumila and the Euro- 
pean Solomons-Seal, Polygonatum multi- 
florum. 

—Paul Swoboda. 


Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 


Care Needed in Construction 


OW is the time to recall that the man 

with the pick and shovel — or the 
bulldozer—is capable of causing far more 
damage to the trees in a shorter space of 
time than all the insect pests and tree dis- 
eases put together, if the work is not done 
properly. The digging of trenches for pipes 
or preparing walks and drives may result 
in excessive root-cutting and killing of 
valuable trees. Dynamiting may so loosen 
tree roots that they will dry out. Grading 
and changing of water tables may cause 
the speedy death of trees. 

—Stanley W. Bromley. 

Stamford, Conn. 
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Changing a Razor Blade. 


340 West 70th Street 





Renders Wire, Stones, and 
other. Obstructions Harm- 
less to the Reel. Installa- 


tion almost as Simple as 


NOW WITH A RAYFLEX BLADE 


And Your Lawn Will Grow and Thrive in 
Richness and Texture Year by Year 


Easy to Attach — Flexible — Eversharp — Unbreakable — ECONOMICAL In 
Installation, In Labor Saving, In Perfect Work, In Durability, and in Speed 





HAND MOWER SIZES $2.10 — POWER MOWER SIZES $3.50 up 
If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Send $2.10 Direct to Us, 


with Size of Your Mower 


SOLD ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


FLEX-BLADE WORKS, Dept. E 


FOR SIZE: Turn Lawn 
Mower upside down; 
measure length of station- 
ary blade (bed-knife) as 


shown in picture. 


New York 23, N. Y. 




















Holly Varieties and Hybrids 


N THE December 15, 1945, issue of 

Horticulture, a reader inquires whether 
flowers of the evergreen Ilex opaca will 
be pollinated by pollen from flowers of 
the deciduous Ilex verticillata. I do not be- 
lieve that any hybrids between deciduous 
and evergreen species of holly have been 
reported, although there are several hy- 
brids now being propagated which are 
crosses between different evergreen hollies. 

E. H. Wilson, in his book ‘‘Aristocrats 
of the Trees,’’ listed several varieties 
which are hybrids of English holly (I. 
aquifolium) with other species (I. perado 
and I. platyphylla). One of the handsom- 
est of these hybrids, the Highclere holly 
(1. altaclarensis) is propagated by West 
Coast nurserymen. More recently, W. B. 
Clarke of San José, Calif., has introduced 
hybrids of I. aquifolium with Chinese 
I. pernyi, under the name of I. aquiperri. 
One selection of his hybrid has been given 
the variety name “‘Brilliant."” In Florida 
several natural hybrids of I. opaca and 
I. cassine have been introduced and the 
hybrid has also been produced experimen- 
tally. I have several small trees from seed 
produced by pollinating one of the Florida 
hybrids with I. aquifolium pollen. 

While most of the commonly cultivated 
hollies require pollination for the setting 
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of fruit, pistillate trees of the Chinese 
horned holly (I. cornuta) and its smooth- 
leafed variety, the Burford holly, are ex- 
ceptions. They will produce heavy loads 
of normal-appearing berries whether pol- 
linated or not. Pollination is necessary 
with these, however, if viable seeds are to 
be obtained. 

The writer a few years ago collected a 
quantity of berries from a specimen of 
I. cornuta growing isolated from staminate 
trees of its species. Few of the seeds were 
filled out, but from such seeds as would 
sink in water when cleaned, I was able to 
grow some seedlings. These appear to be 
hybrids of I. cornuta x I. opaca, and have 
foliage intermediate in shape between the 
two parent species. So far, none has blos- 
somed or fruited. 

Hollies with spiny leaves have a ten- 
dency to become less spiny as the trees get 
older, particularly the leaves on the upper 
parts of the tree. The popular Burford 
holly appears to be merely an age varia- 
tion, originally propagated by cuttings 
from the upper portion of an old tree of 
I. cornuta. Growth from root cuttings of 
Burford holly reverts to the spiny leaf 
typical of I. cornuta. 

The English holly and its hybrid the 
Dutch holly are popular on the Pacific 
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Coast, being grown extensively in Oregon, 
whence they are shipped east for Christmas 
decoration. They are preferred there over 
the American varieties, but do not grow 
well in most other parts of the country. 
Several named forms of the American 
holly, I. opaca, and hybrids between it 
and the native dahoon holly from the 
southeastern states are being propagated. 
They are superior to most native holly 
seedlings, but do not have such glossy 
foliage or large berries as the English and 
some of the Chinese hollies. Hybrids be- 
tween the hardy American hollies and the 
foreign kinds with greater ornamental 
value may result in some valuable trees 
for planting in regions where the exotic 
species do not thrive. 
Nashville, Tenn. ~ J. C. McDaniel. 


Altheas in New England 


AGREE with Mr. McQueen (Horticul- 
ture, January 15) about the planting 
of altheas. In the regular climate of New 
England I doubt if many would survive 
Fall-planting except such as might be 


. planted in the sandy section of the coastal 


area. In the vicinity of Boston | have cer- 
tainly found this a difficult shrub and one 
which winter-kills in a hard Winter, even 
when well established. 


Watertown, Mass. —Nelson Coon. 

















Keep On Having a Better Garden | 


Garden-fresh vegetables picked at the peak of flavor; garden-fresh 
flowers gathered at the height of beauty and fragrance—doesn’t the 
thought make you long to get your garden started !? 

You can have all this—plus superior quality—by continuing to plant 
Ferry's Seeds. 


Ninety years of strict adherence to one objective—better vegetable and 
flower seeds—have given Ferry’s Seeds an enviable reputation and 
have resuited in the introduction of 279 vegetable and flower varieties, 
many of which are leaders in their classes. 

You'll find a complete assortment of Ferry’s Seeds at your favorite 
dealer’s. Remember, you can have a better garden with Ferry’s Seeds. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 24 


DETROIT 31 
LET THE GOOD EARTH PRODUCE 
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SEEDS 


' Hear “The Old Dirt Dobber” on “THE GARDEN GATE”’— 
Saturdays, 9:15 A.M.—EST—AIll CBS Stations 




















iver 40 Years of Effective Plant Protection 


MORE GARDENERS EVERY YEAR USE 


Wilson's Products 


Use these Products NOW 
for Best Results Later! 


FUREKA—«s completely organic plant food provides 


your plants with those basic elements of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash in timed propor- 
tions—plus 18 rare, essential plant vitamins . . . all 
necessary factors in producing outstanding plants and 
flowers. Professional gardeners include Wilson's 
Eureka as a ‘must’ in their plans. 


SCALE-Q—e:crect your plants and trees against scale 


infestation with this complete product, 
combining improved miscible oil with special egg-kill- 
ing ingredients. Soluble in hard or soft water. For safe, 
sure dormant spraying—get Wilson's Scale-O. 


FUNG-0 —this non-staining fungicide is especially ef- 


fective in combatting mildew, rust and cer- 
tain other fungous diseases of plants where discolora- 
tion of foliage is to be avoided. Also an excellent 
control for Red Spider infesting Evergreens during the 
growing season. Include FUNG-O in your gardening 
needs! 


Wilson line, address Dept. H-3. 


Philadelphia, Pa 


SPRINGFIELD 


Branches. W Palm Beach, Fla Glen Cove and White Plains, N.Y 
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An invaluable handbook 


BEGONIAS 


and How To Grow Them 
by BESSIE BUXTON 


An outstanding authority advises on every phase 
of cultivation for all varieties of begonias. In 
addition to detailed discussions of many of the 
more than two hundred varieties, there are chap- 
ters on soils and fertilizers, seed-sowing methods, 
propagation from cuttings, pests and diseases, 
tuberous-rooted begonias, and begonia shows. 


Profusely illustrated. 


Issued under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


At all bookstores - - $2.25 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


























Prizes for Garden Club 
Year Books 


 paaghbeapeanaeeey offers a first prize of $50 

for the best 1945-46 year book submitted by 
a garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, a third 
prize of $10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. 
This competition is restricted to individual clubs; 
it does not apply to federations. No attempt is made 
to define the word “‘best.’’ The judges will consider 
each year book submitted from all angles. Compre- 
hensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — these 
and other points will be factors in detérmining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club 
with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. There ts one reservation, however. Garden 
clubs which received prizes in 1945 will not be per- 
mitted to make entries in the 1946 competition. 
Year books to be entered in this competition must’ 
reach the office of Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts 


Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before October I, 
1946, 
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The Newer Poker Plants 


HE so-called poker plants or tritomas 
(Kniphofia) have come a long way in 
garden development during the past few 
years. The plant breeders have selected va- 
rieties with superior floral coloration and 
with spikes which have nearly all blooms 
open at about the same time. The feature 
of earlier blooming also tends to lengthen 
the season during which poker plants are 
in bloom. 
One of thé most recent varieties to be 





Tritoma Robin Hood. 


introduced is named Robin Hood. This 
novelty begins to bloom in June and con- 
tinues to display red-orange spikes until 
well into September. Another pleasing 
variety is the yellow-flowered Primrose 
Beauty. For pure white blooms, there is 
the one named White Fairy. For a two 
color effect, there is Springtime, which has 
the upper portions of its spikes colored 
coral red above the ivory yellow lower 
flowers. 








PEARCE SEEDS 
V San 


Three thousand flowers grow 
at Old Orchard, all different, 
many rare. Our new Catalog 
pictures them, describes 
them, tells how to grow them. 
And VEGETABLES, too, all 
the better kinds. 





Ask Dept. B for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown New Jersey 


Se Peis 
65 AS 
tee 
ed 
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Available Again! 
Lilium Speciosum 


(Showy Lily) 

The gorgeous Lilium speciosum is available in fine im- 
ported bulbs for the first time since 1939. We offer both 
the lovely pink (rubrum) and the exquisite white (album) 
forms in top-quality bulbs at very special prices. Order 
at once for April planting. 

Rubrum: 75c each; 12 for $8.25 

Album: 90c each; 12 for $9.25 


Regal Lilies 


The finest and hardiest garden lilies. We offer top-quality 
giant-flowering bulbs of this most popular type—not to be 
confused with cheap “bargains.” 6 to 8 blooms or more 
guaranteed. 
3 bulbs $1.75; 12 for $6.25; 100 for $47.50 
POSTPAID 


Write for Schling’s beautiful catalog containing all best flowers 
and vegetables and a complete selection of the finest lilies includ- 
ing the new hardy white Easter Lily. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INc. 


612 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





Write at once for our Spring 
Catalog in full color 


















“ts time for 5? 


\landeville Flower 


Suddenly, it’s spring, and time to be thinking 
about this year’s garden. No matter whether 
you want old favorites or the new varieties, 
you will find an extensive assortment in the 
Mandeville display at stores everywhere. 

All Mandeville Seeds are Triple-Tested— 
first, for Germination; second, for Quality of 
Flowers, and ¢hird, for Completeness of 
Mixtures. 


MANDEVILLE & KING CO., Rochester 1, N.Y. 
Flower Seed Specialists for 70 Years 














Buy MANDEVILLE 
Seeds and add to the 
beauty of your flow- 
er garden. 







rested FLOWER SEEDS 

















K's {sk your Seedsman for 


Gaily colored velvety flowers for your rock 
garden, border or window box. 100 plants 
set 6 in. apart will make a 50-ft. border. 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


American Color & Chemical Co. 


Purchase Street Boston, Mass 


100 plants, $3.25 ppd. 
250 plants, $6.75 ppd. 
Order Today! 

Pansy Booklet FREE 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 336A The 
Bristol, Pa. cies 








EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, 
Bedding and Shady locations. 
Good Mature Plants — Immediate Bloom 





COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 inches 
Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Gin 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’‘s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 
Phlox Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 
Sanguinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 
Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot Violet) 
l each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION I 


Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 
Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 

Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’‘s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 
l each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 
Spring F lowering —Heighs 6 to 12 inches 
Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 
l each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION IV 


Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 

leach or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 30 plants for $8.00 


HARDY FERNS 





Adlantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 24 inch. 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 12 inch. 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in 
Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern) 36 inch. 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda aay a Fern) 30 inch. 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 in 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 inch. 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 


l each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 
10 each or 100 plants for $17.50 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
Order early— 
All orders promptly acknowledged 


FREE CATALOG: 
Hardy Wildflowers and Ferns 
Hardy Perennials 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Helpful Notes on Vegetables 
E LIKE the old standbys in vege- 


tables but also like to try the new 
ones. We always plant a large plot of corn 
and have found Earligold hybrid sweet 
corn wonderful for eating right off the cob 
as well as for home canning. 
We usually make two plantings, one in 
May and one the middle of June, fertiliz- 
ing well with poultry manure. This kind 
of fertilizer is tops for corn and many 
other kinds of vegetables but care must be 
used, because direct contact may burn the 
seed. 
Once we tested three fertilizers and 
while good corn was produced with all 
three, the rows fertilized with poultry 


( manure were taller, a very dark healthy 


’ green and yielded more. 

Often, we plant yellow-eye beans be- 
tween each hill of corn and find it can be 
done more successfully with the June 
planting so both will reach maturity about 
the same time. 

Another garden favorite is Earliest or 
30-Day lettuce. So is the newer Great 
Lakes. For the first time last year I tried 
a very desirable but different type called 
Deer's Tongue. It has oblong leaves with 
rounded ends and crisp ribs. It is a semi- 
heading Cos type that withstands hot, dry 
weather very well. 

We also like the Improved Long Green 
cucumber for both the table and for 
pickles. It matures in about 65 days and 
the pickles are so easy to prepare and so 
good with the home-grown yellow-eye 
beans we cannot resist them. I also serve 
the small to medium cucumbers unpeeled. 
After washing and crisping in the refrig- 
erator I score them from tip to tip with a 
fork, slice thinly and salt to taste. Several 
years ago I was told they digest more 
readily if the skin is left on and last year 
in a radio broadcast I heard that a certain 
substance close to the skin does help to 
digest this vegetable. 

The pickles I prepare as follows: I fill 
a quart jar half full of vinegar to which has 
been added one pound of sugar, one table- 
spoon of salt, one tablespoon of dry mus- 
tard, one tablespoon of whole mixed spices 
—and a piece of alum the size of a large 
pea. The cucumbers are picked when 
three to four inches long, leaving a short 


after wiping carefully. They are ready in 
a few weeks and are crisp but not too sour. 

—Agnes Whitten. 
Greenland, N. H. 


AF FODILS 


Whether 

you want some of 
the standard good varieties or 
you are a connoisseur and 
desire the finest of the recent 
introductions, you should have 
our illustrated list. We have, we 
believe, one of the finest selec- 
tions of the newer varieties. 




















CANBY, OREGON 
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piece of stem on and packed in quart jars | 








Are Chemical 
FERTILIZERS 


Ruining Our 
Soil and Health? 


EVIDENCE INDICATES 
DISASTROUS RESULTS 


OrcANIC GARDENING MAGAZINE, now 
in its third year, was launched to chal- 
lenge the evil effect on our food result- 
ing from the use of strong chemical 
fertilizers. These kill the beneficial 
earthworms, and reduce the bacteria 
and fungi in the soil, so important to 
the maintenance of high fertility. 
Chemicals also destroy the soil 
structure, causing hard packing and 
erosion. 


Vegetables raised our organic way are 
much more healthful and taste better. 
We have many letters in our files from 
readers who trace wonderful improve- 
ment in their health to the raising of 
their food by the method we advocate. 


A Flower Grower Enthuses 


“I am a new subscriber to ORGANIC 
GARDENING but have been experiment- 
ing with compost for some years. . . . 
Why will so many flower lovers spend 
so much on plants, then close their 
eyes when advised to try composting 
for their gardens? It’s a shame so 
many thousand tons of the best fer- 
tilizer are yearly wasted in not saving 
God-given plant food.” 


—Arthur J. Jones, Georgia. 


For All Home Gardeners 


OrcANIC GARDENING is a 64-page 
monthly magazine, handsomely illus- 
trated. It is devoted exclusively to the 
interests of the small gardener who 
raises vegetables and flowers for his 
own home. 


Full year, 12 issues, $2.00; 2 years 
for $3.50; 3 years for $4.75. Due to 
increased costs, $2.50 per year after 
June Ist. Order now and save! 


COMPOST BOOK included 


With every subscription, a 64-page book, 
entitled “Compost and How to Make It” is 
included free. Tells how to make finished 
compost in three months, without chemicals 
or purchased bacteria cultures. 


Visit our booth at the New York 
Flower Show, Grand Central Palace, 
March 18 to 23. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Box HO 


Emmaus, Penna. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


























Is it possible to divide a tuberous-rooted 
begonia? 

Large tubers can be cut in two after 
growth starts in Spring. Another method 
is to cut off some of the new shoots and 
treat them as cuttings. 

* * * * 

How may I retrain a tall, leggy shrimp 
plant (beloperone) to make it low-growing 
and compact in habit? 

It will be much easier to start over again 
with a young plant that can be pinched 
occasionally. Ample root-room, moist air 
and not too high a temperature will help 
greatly to prevent the development of a 
tall, gaunt plant. 

* * * * 

Are one-year grapevines suitable for plant- 
ing? 

Strong one-year vines are probably the 
best grade to buy. They will establish 
themselves promptly and bear worth- 
while crops fully as soon as much older 
plants which are seriously disturbed by 
transplanting. 

os a *« a 

How does one determine the quantity of 
fertilizer needed to feed a tree? 

The customary dosage is a pound of a 
complete fertilizer for each inch of cir- 
cumference, measured at a point about 
four feet above the ground. 

° ” 4 * * 

Whom does one call upon to gain informa- 
tion as to what procedure to follow in pre- 
venting soil erosion? 

The best starting point in the quest for 
information of this kind is the local county 
agricultural agent. This man knows local 
conditions and, also, can point to the chan- 
nels through which to obtain accurate, up- 
to-date information. 

* < * + 

Where can I obtain information concern- 
ing the workings of the All-America selec- 
tions? 

Write to W. Ray Hastings, chairman, 
All-America Selections, Box 675, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

* *” * * 

In spite of a complete spray program, 
peach fruits drop by mid-Summer. The fruits 
exude a jelly-like material and each has a 
small worm in it. What shall I do? 

Evidently, the peaches are infested with 
the plum curculio. The nearest state en- 
tomologist should be consulted as to life 
history and means of control. In general, 
some control should be achieved by a com- 
bined program of (1) jarring the beetles 
from the trees in the early morning upon 
sheets placed on the ground; (2) spraying 
at petal fall and again a week later with 
a combination of stomach poison and 
sticker as recommended locally, and (3) 
promptly picking up the dropped fruits 
and destroying them by soaking in waste 
oil or burying them beneath at least a foot 
of thoroughly trampled soil. 
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How should morning glory seeds be 
started? 

One satisfactory method is to sow in a 
peat and sand mixture by pressing the seeds 
into the surface of the mixture with a 
piece of board. After that, the seeds are 
covered with a quarter inch of the same 
material. If kept moist and at a tempera- 
ture of 75 degrees, germination should 
start within a week and will continue over 
a considerable period. The seedlings should 
be removed to individual pots as soon as 
each attains a height of three inches. 

* * *~ * 
How may cockroaches be controlled? 
One of the most satisfactory controls is 


the newest one, now being used by a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., exterminator. It con 
ists of an attractive bait treated with boric 
acid. 

* * *~ * 

At what rate should wood ashes be spread 
when using them as a substitute for commer- 
cial potash? 

Because of a high content of lime in a 
very active form, it is not advisable to 
depend upon wood ashes as a source of 
potash. They are, however, an excellent 
liming material when spread at the rate of 
not more than 150 pounds per 1,000 
square feet. 

* * * * 


What is the best size blueberry plant to 
buy? 

If listed by age, it is wise to buy the 
two-year grade or older. If listed by size, 
the 12-15-inch grade should be satisfac- 


tory for the spreading varieties, and the | 


larger sizes for the varieties of upright 
growth. All larger sizes will do better if 
dug “‘balled and burlapped.”’ Be sure to 
insist upon getting plants certified to be 
free of the blueberry stunt disease. 

. * * * 

In addition to pruning, what steps can 
be taken to increase the yield of neglected 
grapevines? 

Feeding in Spring with a fertilizer mix- 
ture that is relatively high in nitrogen con- 
tent should be of benefit. 

* * * * 

How may evergreen euonymus be rooted 
from cuttings? 

Cuttings made of the new branch tips 
will root very easily in Summer or early 
Autumn. The cuttings can be handled in 
boxes or pots of sand or sandy soil, with 
careful attention to frequent watering. 
The cuttings may also be rooted in glass- 
covered coldframes. 

* . . * 

Should all but one of the terminal shoots 
of an upright yew tree be removed to prevent 
the formation of competing leaders or vertical 
stems? 

Competing vertical stems do not inter- 
fere with the subsequent development of a 
yew tree. As such a tree grows older the 
competing stems will fuse into one main 
trunk. 
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Wire 
Ihe Safe 


NON-POISONOUS 


INSECTICIDE 








@ A 35c bottle makes one to 
six gallons ... A SAFE, non- 
poisonous insecticide ... Use 
regularly. Sold Everywhere. 








EVER GREEN 


Yarden SPRAY 








Joyous Return! 


30th INTERNATIONAL 


FLOWER 
~ SHOW 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, N. Y. 


March 18-23 incl. 


IT’S GREAT TO HAVE IT BACK! 














NEW 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 


Plant patent 634 
One of the latest and finest September- 
blooming hardy Mums. Beautiful, perfectly 
shaped flowers, two inches in diameter and 
fully double, in a color which is a blending 
of chrome-yellow, cadmium-yellow, and soft 
tinted old gold. The most outstanding 
Chrysanthemum. Each $1.00; 3 for $2.75 
SEND FOR COLOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
Box 37 Waldron, Indiana 
























PERMANENT LAWN 


STAIGREEN is a modern 
lawn formula, free of troublesome weeds 
and crabgrass, producing under normal con- 
ditions a permanent lawn of beautiful deep- 
rooted turf, luxuriant and emerald-green. 
Pamphlet ‘‘How to Buiid a Permanent Lawn” 
in every package. 
2% Ibs. $2.20 10 Ibs. $ 8.00 
5 Ibs. $4.25 25 Ibs. $19.00 
100 Ibs. $72.50 
Delivery prepaid anywhere in U.S. A. 
Use 1 Ib. for a new lawn 10x20 fe. — 
half quantity for renovating old. 
WRITE FOR pon tall 


Cost is 25c, but mailed free on 
request with orders of $) cr more. 


EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 
25 Ibs. $2.00 109 ibs. $6.00 
For new lawns use 10 lbs. ta 29) sq. ft. — 
half quantity for renovating. 

Free on Request — 1946 Seed Annual 


Simm ale 


132-138 Church St., Dept. HO New York 8 
Suburban Stores: Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. 
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KILL INSECTS 





Pratt’s D-X Spray gives more 
complete kill of more insects 
now that 5% DDT has been 
added to what has always 
been the best all-purpose 
rotenone-pyrethrum garden 
spray. It is the most power- 
ful insecticide for sucking and chewing insects. 
D-X Spray is safe to use on vegetables, fruits 
and sewers. Controls Mexican bean beetle, 
cucumber beetle, aphis, leaf hopper, thrips, 
red spider, Japanese beetle, cabbage worm, 
corn ear worm, codling moth, tomato worm, 
aster beetle. For sale by dealers everywhere. 


B.G. Pratt Co., 168 MooreSt., Hackensack.N.J 















“egy 3 Strikingly Ab and Zeures 
a reds,greensand whites. 
mea Notwo alike. Uniqueas 
“my in garden shade. Start early. Order 
NOW. 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1, postpaid. 


variegated,in gorgeous > é 
house plants; effective 25 
“9 Bur pee’s Seedand BulbCatalog Free. 


Ww . Atlee ~~ von 
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Standardization Confusion 


HE letter from Harlan P. Kelsey 

printed in the November 15 issue ex- 
pressed a confidence in the power of legis- 
lation which I do not share. We may legis- 
late until we are blue in the face and com- 
mon names will still arise to confuse us. 
Unfortunately, common names do not 
arise because someone with pontifical au- 
thority decrees that they must become part 
of our horticultural nomenclature. Instead, 
they arise out of the needs of men and 
women (and all too often ignorant and 
unschooled men and women) to identify 
some flower or tree. 

Well-meaning scientists and nurserymen 
may agree that Kalmia latifolia shall be 
known only as mountainlaurel kalmia but 
that will never stop the mountain dweller 
ng pointing to a fine specimen and say- 
ing, ‘‘Un’s a laurel,’’ as I heard one old 
ane say as he pointed to a particularly 
brilliant specimen. For every individual 
who can be reached by the efforts of the 
exponents of standardization, at least a 
thousand will ask the casual bystander. 

I do not mean to deny the value of the 
work of the committee on Standardized 
Plant names. Certainly, some authority 
should be established for the use of scien- 
tific workers and commercial plantsmen. 
Unfortunately (and I hope I can say this 
without suggesting that I do not appre- 
ciate the problems involved) most of the 
synthetic efforts to assign common names 
are no more successful than trying to per- 
suade the horticultural world to use the 
true scientific name. 

My argument is that every common 
name which has a reasonably wide circula- 
tion should become a matter of record. We 
cannot prevent such names from arising. 
We should, however, see that they are not 
only recorded, but identified botanically. 
I have been collecting common names for 
over 20 years, and at present have about 
8,000 such names recorded and identified 
botanically. Hardly a day passes that some- 
one does not call on me for the identity of 
some species of which he has only the 
common name. The looseleaf book in 
which I keep this record is dogeared and 
worn. My copies of the two editions of 
Standardized Plant Names are practically 
untouched (I have, as far as I can remem- 
ber, consulted the latest edition seven or 
eight times at the most). 

I am certain that no amount of legisla- 
tion and publicity will stop the midwest- 
ern farmer, for instance, from calling 
Thuja occidentalis, white cedar. That is 
a common name that is already a part of 
the language. True, if an atomic bomb 
war were to wipe out the entire populace 
of the area where this tree is native, we 
might be able to educate survivors who 
moved into that area later to call this tree 
by its correct common name. But that is a 
price too high to pay to enforce the edicts 
of the standardizers. 


—R. Milton Carleton. 
Chicago, III. 
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GLADIOLUS 


4 famous introductions from 


CALIFORNIA 
Free Catalog 


Superb New Varieties with 
very tall graceful spikes and 
extra large blooms. Ger- 
main’s Giant Red. Spec- 
tacular new red Gladiolus. 
Large blooms well spaced. 
Torchlight. Brilliant orange 
scarlet. Outstanding variety. 
6 to 8 blooms open at time. 
Santa Fe. Brilliant yellow, 
orange and scarlet. Petals 
crested and frilled, almost 
double. Bridesmaid. Sensa- 
tional cut flower, sheerest 
pink with apricot base. In 
addition to one bulb each 
of these novelties, | Doz. 
Germain’s New Hybrid Gla- 
diolus. Mixture of sensational new colors, direct 
from our Trial and Breeding grounds. 
All only $2.00 postpaid. 
Free Catalog in Natural color Gorgeous new 
Roses, Giant Carnations, New Violets, Giant 
Daisies, new conservatory specimen plants — 
newest Bulb Specialties, choicest Plower Seeds 


Moewetnduc. = pane tg 21, California 


(CO FREE Catalog in full color. (1) 1 ea. 4 Novelties 
listed above, plus 1 Doz. New Eipbeids, $2 postpaid 
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ADDRESS — 
California’s Leading Seed & Nurserymen ‘Since 1871 





NG VE LY & 


or ¢ SEEDS * CULTIVATES 
FERTILIZES * SPRAYS * HAULS 


The Gravely ALONE 
solves every major up- 
keep problem of the 
country home or 
small farm. 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


GRAVELY 


MOTOR PLOW & CULT. CO. 
Box 7 


DUNBAR, W. VA. 













GRAPES 


GOLDEN MUSCAT—A delicious new 
California type grape. Hardy in the 
North. Easy to grow. Bears huge 1% 
to 2 lb. clusters. 

For complete information write now 
for free copy MILLER’S GRAPE BOOK 
& NURSERY GUIDE. It lists 25 best 


varieties grapes; fruit and nut trees, berries, blue- 
berries. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 
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Old familiar shrubs like 
Lilacs never go out of 
style. They make them- 
selves at ease in any 
planting and have meant 
{ “home” to many generations 
of Americans. 


In shrub borders, foundation 
plantings and as hedges, Lilacs 
are ideal, while their fragrance 
makes them prime favorites for 
cutting. 


FRENCH HYBRID 
LILACS 


Blooming sooner and earlier 
than the common Lilac, and 
with larger and more colorful 
trusses, you will find French 
Hybrid Lilacs a delightful addi- 
tion to your garden. 


Our Lilac Booklet 
will be sent FREE within 300 
mile radius. Own-root plants. 
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BOX 436C WEISER PARK, PENNA, 








HARDY TREE ROSES 


from the great NORTHWEST 


Everblooming Hybrid Tea Varieties on 4- 
foot trunks. Well-formed trees—properly 
pruned before shipping. Add these Tree 
Roses as beautiful accents to your garden 
or yard, 

@ ETOILE de HOLLANDE. Large Crimson 

Flowers—Very Fragrant 

@ TALISMAN. Two-toned Golden Yellow and 


Copper 

@K. A. VIKTORIA. Fragrant Pure White 
Blooms 

@ MRS. VAN ROSSEM. Beautiful Apricot 
Color 


@ CAROLINE TESTOUT. Delicate Pink 
Each $5.95—ANY 3 only $17.25 


Add 10% for packing & postage within 300 mi. 
of NYO. Beyond—Express charges collect. 
SEED 


GOLDFARB’S Stor 


158 E. 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 














“Garden Gems” 


Our Complete Catalog will 
show you the way to a more 
beautiful garden. Illustrated 
and described are New and 
Old Roses, Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Evergreen and De- 
ciduous Shrubs, Vines and all 
the best Perennial Fiowers. 
Free East of Mississippi; 
25 cents elsewhere. 


sYeie)e)tel romana anit 


Nurserymen 
$22 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 
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Ancient and Honorable Trees 


*“‘Penn’s Woods, 1632-1932” by Edward 
E. Wildman. Reprinted by the author, 4331 
Osage Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Price $1.50. 

Dr. Wildman has listed the oldest trees 
in what he chooses to call Penn’s Woods, 
not by counties and towns, but as they are 
to be seen along the principal highways of 
the area and by easy detours from those 
highways. His idea is that these ancient 
trees can be thus made most readily acces- 
sible to the great tree-loving public. 
Thoughtful people through decades, the 
author states, will delight to do honor to 
William Penn by making pilgrimages re- 
peatedly to these staunch and venerable 
trees. 

A member of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Order of Penn Trees does not ‘“‘get 
in” solely on the basis of its size. 

It is interesting to learn that the largest 
tree in the Delaware watershed was found 
not eligible for membership in the order, 
because it is not a survivor of the original 
forest. Dr. Wildman considers the Penn 
Treaty elm at Kensington to be the most 
historic tree in Pennsylvania. 


Herbertia Turns to Onions 


‘‘Herbertia 1944," Volume 11. Edited by 
Hamilton P. Traub. Published by The Ameri- 
can Plant Life Society, Box 2398, Stanford 
University P. O., Calif. Price $4.50. 


The field of operations of the Ameri- 
can Amaryllis Society has been enlarged to 
include all of plant life and, as a result, 
the name of the organization has been 
changed to The American Plant Life So- 
ciety. Herbertia, the yearbook devoted to 
amaryllids as well as to the other activities 
concerned with amaryllids will be con- 
tinued. 

The latest edition of Herbertia is dedi- 
cated to Dr. Henry A. Jones, the eminent 
American authority on the onion. This is 
one of the most outstanding issues of the 
publication up to the present for its record- 
making contribution on the systematic 
botany of the genus Allium. 

Necessary as such publications are, they 
are not published for the benefit of amateur 
gardeners. However, the day lily material 
and a few cultural notes on some of the 
other ornamental amaryllids will serve to 
bring the reader up to date on this im- 
portant group of garden plants. 


Vegetable Growing Text Book 


“Vegetable Production and Marketing’ by 
Paul Work. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.75. Available 
from Horticulture’s book department. 

This is a text book which deals with 
the production, management and market- 
ing of vegetable crops. It has been pre- 
pared primarily for students and teachers 
of agriculture in high schools, technical 
institutes, junior colleges and colleges. 
Even so, the needs of actual farmers, home 
gardeners and those engaged in agencies 
and businesses serving vegetable growers 
have not been overlooked. 
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Tuberousrooted BEGONIAS 


FREE: Peace Bulb—With every order 
for $4 or more, we will enclose an 
extra Begonia Bulb worth 60c. 


Large Tubers $4.00 dozen 
Extra Large Tubers $6.00 dozen 
Selected Tubers $7.50 dozen 


Very Large Selected Tubers 
(242 to 4 in. diam.) $10.00 dozen 


Exhibition Tubers (staked in beds for 
color and form) $10.00 dozen 


Collections from 28 for $12.50 to 125 
for $90.00—for beginners and con- 
noisseurs. Send for folder No. 7. 
ORDER NOW — last year we were 
sold out very early. 


HOWARD R.RICH-Atlantic:Maine| 


For Prize - Winning Flowers 


=>; -— Plant 
4) Sc= IRIS 
wae Grown 

ia 































PRAIRIE SUNSET 
Copper gold blend. 
Each $3.50, 3 for $8.75 

GREAT LAKES 
Beautiful pure blue. 
Each $1.75, 3 for $4.35 

ORMOHR 
Large gray-lavender. 
Tall. Each $1.00, 3 for 
$2.50 

Send for new catalog illustrated 


= in color listing the finest iris for 
== Spring and Fall blooms. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS ®=YE70" 


OREGON 








DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Belong in Your Home Garden 


ORDER NOW for Spring Planting 
Need little space, easy to care for—Bear deli- 
cious fruit. APPLES: choicest varieties—grafted 
on true Malling stock. Also: 


PEACHES—PEARS—PLUMS—APRICOTS 


NECTARINES—CHERRIES 
$3.75 to $9.00 each according to age. Also 


ESPALIERS: “trained Fruit Tree 


The pride of the European gardens. Trellis 
grown in my own nurseries to suit American 
conditions. Decorative—Fruitful. 


I have specialized exclusively — 20 years in 
this country, my Swiss Ancestors 100 years in 
propagating the finest varieties of these trees. 
Order NOW. Stock is limited. Write for illus- 
trated Folder 1. Address: 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 





Port Chester - New Yort: 


KING STREET opposite COMLY AVENUE 

















isla; aT y 
tp OREGON “GROWN 


OLE. 
Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
/ 3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore 













Saves Pencil Sharpenings ‘ 
COUPLE of years ago the use of saw- Ftallaw cll 8 


dust in gardening was a new idea to J U M BO 
me and I was anxious to try some of those 
plants that prefer to send their roots into PANSIES 
its moist depths but where would a city Lovely California spring- A 
dweller purchase sawdust? I did not have | blooming pansies. An 7). ZN 
the least idea. Then I realized that in a very easy-to-grow strain of Gggyr »* 
small way I had the answer to my problem, | giants. Wonderful color 
for what are pencil sharpenings but saw- combinations and long, 
dust with some lead mixed in? strong stems. 
I emptied the container of my wall | SOW FRESH aoe Seer 
sharpener and mixed with it an equal SEEDS NOW! 













Write today! This new folder shows 
many of our famous roses in al] their 
exquisite colors. Gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. Lists new 


“FAVORITE DOZEN” 








rs Sak pau oon dy A agro | © quosent amount of peat and sand and there was the Large pkt. 50c, 3 pkts. $1.25. For 
garden. NE RE mixture required by cryptanthus. | could = pag a oz. a 
7” . . 02. $6.00, 02. $20, ai! post 

two-year field-qrows budded bushes. “Hover locate but four species of this plant but areas 
saw such root systems—no woncder your roses >; ne ° New 1946 catalo ; color illustrations, 
thrive,” writes 8 new customer. You. too, will they have shown their appreciation, as has California seeds bulbs lants FREE! 
be surprised and happy. We've specialized in a dieffenbachia grown in the same mixture. /P ore 
Roses for years—in this hardy, severe North- ‘ . ifornia 
ern Ohio climate. But first of all get this free Needless to say, no more sharpenings are e Cal oo 
color folder, then try some of our ‘specials.’ h f beside : em lee Seed: 
We're sure you will be satisfied! Write today. thrown away, for besides using them fo Q QW) Nurserymcn 

MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist potting I find they make an excellent 

i . 256 D MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 

va eee mulch which I use about ferns, pothos and 











Afri iolets. 
vay eee S. Kellenberger. 0 R Cc H I D S 










dein Guaaseeens Chicago, III. Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
ss esas sithieianmeadibied flowering plants and seedlings, 
cvona mins fegcrme | Request for Old Catalogues || have far exceeded our produc 
peeing sea NE of the — readily available aa pape none bitin 
TOP-GRADE bulbs. sources of information regarding orced to withdraw all offerings. 
plants introduced or available to the horti- Illustrated Catalogue with 
TRIAL culturist are the catalogues of nurserymen, Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


my 


RAINBOW MIXTURE plantsmen, and seedsmen. The Bailey Hor- 


torium, Cornell University, has a collec- L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 











35 ED | Bs tion of such catalo but it i - 
GLAD BULBS gues, but it is not com . ret 
pageaicanes r plete. Many firms and dealers are not even Orchid Hybridists 
GLAD BULBS $7.50 sage The reign needs nen dl — and — 
ogues, not now current, o omestic an ellesiey Massachusetts 
Send for our BIG SPRING CATALOG foreign dealers, especially those issued by 
SEEDS, BULBS, ROSES, most in color the smaller dealers and specialists, and 


F LAGOMARSINO those of any firm for the years prior to 
+ 1932. All lists of fancy-named plants, 
AND SONS — Box 1115-H— Sacramento, Calif. such as carnations, roses, orchids, chrysan- 
themums, bulbs, flowering shrubs and 


LANDSCAPE fruits are very much desired, irrespective | Dabbhboan 


of their date. Seed and plant lists of for- 


Lear" GARDENING eign sources are likewise welcome. Any 











A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your old catalogues that are tucked away should HEDGE 

regional conditions, for both those who wish to become ‘ : 

LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those | be sent to the Bailey Hortorium. It has a TRIMMER 

who wish to learn for their SURE. x > 

Eeroll sow! need for them and will make good use of A fast cutting, easy to use trimmer. Continuous 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE them. action, more like mowing. A real time-saver. 

Devt. L-3, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cai. Only $9.75 and fully guaranteed 











‘. ae | “i . ‘ ar | CHANDLER MACHINE Co. 
Spring Flower Show Special! | a ee 
12 PACKETS PERRY'S FAMOUS FLOWER SEEDS for $1.00 ($1.40 VALUE) 
























“GRO-QUICK ” ELECTRIC SEED 
Here's a grand start for your own flower garden at a real | BED HEATER 
saving. Get started early and righ i i | | INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE for SS 
g Y ght at this low peace. coldframes—hotbeds. Uses house cur. Ss 

Baby's Breath, grandiflora white 10 Larkspur, giant improved, mixed 15 ne Mn cong eh Rg ‘deheery, eas 

Bachelor's Buttons, mixed 10 Marigold, Sunset giants mixed .10 JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with 

Calendula, finest mixed 10 Nicotiana, mixed 10 ey gh A, te es 
| Cosmos, sensation mixed 15 Petunia, choice bedding mixed 10 Thermostat for ‘6x6 ian. with 56.95 es fe. 
| Feathered Cockscomb, mixed 15 Scabiosa, giant hybrids mixed -10 =|} | GRO-QUICK, 358 W. Huron, Chicago 10 
|  Gaillardia, single mixed -10 Zinnia, Dahlia flowered, mixed 15 

All packaged in beautiful full color lithographed packages. FINEST NEW GIANT POLYANTHUS 


in many new shades with huge individual 


| THIS “FLOWER SHOW SPECIAL” ON SALE ONLY FROM MARCH 18 TO 23, 1946. florets. Pastel shades, 3 for $1.00 postpaid. Red 
| ON SALE AT OUR BOOTH AT THE FLOWER SHOW, AT THE STORE, OR BY MAIL. | shades, 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 

| ‘ Send for complete catalog of hardy plants—- 

| PERRY SEED c ' NEW ENGLAND’S LEADING SEED STORE | imioumMmdé« 


LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 




















12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
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SKY SPRAYING 


The Frost & Higgins Company through 
arrangement with Sky-Spray, Inc., now 
have planes available for acreage spray- 
ing. It is interesting to note that 800,000 
acres in Massachusetts alone are from 
25% to 100% defoliated each year by the 
gypsy moth. Sky Spray controls this 
menace on large acreages. Our representa- 
tive will be glad to call! 


THE FROST & HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 















Charming, gorgeous, fragrant 
flowers! This 66-page book is 
crammed from cover to cover 
with descriptions and hints 
for successful gardening — 
seed offerings, cultural infor- 
mation for both vegetable and 
flower gardens. New varie- 
ties and old favorites. Add 
beauty, joy and better results 
to your flower and vegetable efforts! Write 


today. ; 
{ EXCEPTIONAL 2 for 1 offer 


2 Pkts. |GIANT INDIAN SUMMER ZINNIAS 
for —A super cut flower blend with 
bright colors. 
10c LETTUCE CURLED — Produces crisp, 
brittle, frilled leaves. 


Write today for Garden Book 


THE HOLMES SEED COMPANY 
Box C CANTON 2, OHIO 











0) ROLE 


SAY LIWee 


Garden Stars 


Gay and colorful by day, twinkling 
in the evening dusk, Dr. Stout’s 
Daylilies will give you bloom from 
spring to fall, through summer heat 
and drought, in fertile or barren 
soil! A wide range of colors, types 
and blooming seasons. Collections 
for your every need! 


Our Daylily Booklet of Dr. Stout 
Hybrids is free — send today! 








BETTER PLANTS 6y FARA 





BOX 436A WEISER PARK, PENNA, 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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THE NEW CATALOGUES 




















The catalogue of the Mitchell Nurseries, 
Barre, Vt., is put forward as containing the 
largest and best selection of rock garden 
plants ever offered in America. The list 
contains rock garden plants, groundcover 
plants, ferns and border perennials in wide 
variety. 


The 1946 price list of Harlan P. Kelsey, 
Inc., East Boxford, Mass., lists trees, 
shrubs and vines suitable for New England 
planting. The subject matter is divided into 
special lists of various kinds of plants and 
plants for special planting conditions. The 
feature of this list is evergreen hedges al- 
ready trained for immediate effect after 
planting. 


The Seed Annual for 1946 published by 
Stumpp & Walter Co., New York 8, N. Y., 
contains a full list of seeds, plants and 
bulbs for home garden development. One 
post-war feature of this catalogue is the 
offering of 40 and 60 plant collections of 
perennial flowers, together with planting 
plans, which will enable them to be ar- 
ranged in pleasing border style. 


The 1946 catalogue of F. H. Woodruff & 
Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn., is an extensive 
vegetable seed catalogue. In addition to 
the standard varieties, the newer kinds of 
vegetables are also listed. 


The Dahlia Blue Book for 1946 issued by 
the Rocky River Dahlia Gardens, Rocky 
River 16, Ohio, contains offerings of the 
more prominent modern varieties of 
dahlias in the form of tubers and green 
plants. In addition, the catalogue contains 
detailed cultural instructions and detailed 
information on DDT and other new in- 
secticides. 


In addition to an unusually well selected 
list of border perennials, dwarf conifers, 
shrubs and rock garden plants, Saxton & 
Wilson, Maplewood, Ore., offer a list of dis- 
tinctive hardy plants for the collector’s 
rock garden, scree or intimate shade gar- 
den. This catalogue contains many items 
not recently listed elsewhere. 


The Aggeler & Musser Seed Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif., has published a cata- 
logue in which varieties of vegetables and 
flowers particularly adapted for southern 
California conditions are featured. East- 
ern gardeners who wish to try chayotes 
will find them listed by this concern. 


The catalogue of The Cole Nursery Co., 
Painesville, Ohio, contains a number of 
interesting plants ranging from viola 
Catherine Sharp, through a hardy pink- 
flowered crape-myrtle, to a red-flowered 
periwinkle, Vinca minor rubra. A feature 
is made of hedge plants and also a variety 
of evergreens in small sizes. 

Willis S. Pino, 59 Washington Street, 
Providence 3, R. IL, has sent out a well- 
rounded list of vegetable and flower seeds. 


The Laurel Hill Herb Farm, Morristown, 
N. J., has issued a combination price list 
and herb grower’s handbook. The descrip- 
tion, cultural hints and uses of each of a 
wide list of herbs are dealt with rather 
fully. 


The Mission Gardens, Techny, Il, have 
issued a price list which includes offerings 
of a selected list of gladiolus varieties. 








BRAND'S 


FRENCH LILACS 


ON OWN ROOTS 


We haye made a specialty of French Lilacs for 
over 25 years. We have tested out every variety 
as it came along in our trial field, and have 
nearly five acres devoted to show bushes, most 
of which range in age from 10 to 25 years. This 
enables us to know first-hand the comparative 
merits of the many different varieties. We have 
discarded many sorts and have kept only the 
best—which we offer you. 


Our Stock of High-Class 
Own-Root Varieties is 

¢ . as Large as Any 
in the Entire 
World. 






NEW 
HARDY 
Outdoor 


MUMS 


Our stock of these beautiful early-blooming 
‘Mums is quite complete and comprises the very 
best of the very latest of the famous Minnesota 
University and Chicago University Strains. 
We are offering moderately 
priced selections of these 
new and up-to-date plants, 
for which the call this Spring 
promises to be tremendous, 
so we advise ordering as 
early as possible. 


Brand Peony Farms 


142 East Division Street Faribault, Minn. 





BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED 
CATALOG 

ON REQUEST 


























WILD FLOWER FILM 


New England wild flowers and shrubs in 
natural colors for rent in the New England 
states. Takes 30 minutes to run. For further 
information write the 


WILD FLOWER SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 
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HARDY ‘MUMS 
EARLY BEAUTIES 


Particularly recommended for northern gar 
dens where early frost makes it useless to 
grow late-blooming varieties. All bloom in 
September. . 

CHIPPEWA. Mallow purple. Late Aug. to 
Nov. 60¢ each; 3 for $1.50; $5.50 per doz. 

GLACIER. Large; fully double; white. Early 
Sept. on. 60¢ each; 3 for $1.50; $5.50 per 
doz. 

OLIVE LONGLAND. Apricot and salmon- 
pink; double. 75¢ each; 3 for $2; $7.50 
per doz. 

SEPTEMBER DAWN. Pink; fully double; 
45¢ each; 3 for $1; $3.50 per doz. 

ZANTHA (Goldilocks). Ball-shaped; yel- 
low. Early Sept. on. 60¢ each; 3 for 
$1.50; $5.50 per doz. 

SPECIAL “HORTICULTURE” OFFER 
5 Plants (1 of each) for $2.75 ppd. 
15 Plants (3 of each) for $6.50 ppd. 

FREE: Send today for our new beautifully 

illustrated catalogue featuring roses, per- 

ennials, etc. Box A 


CARROLL GARDENS -“icstminstsr 



































FRUIT TREES 
SEEDS, ROSES and SHRUBS 


KELLY FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES, 
SHRUBS and GARDEN SEEDS are noted 

for vigor and livability. 

Send for NEW 1946 CATALOG listing 
all the best varieties. It's FREE. We 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. Order 

early to avoid disappointment. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. Our 66th yeor. 

KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 

“4 MAPLE STREET, DANSVILLE, N., Y. 














New BSook 
THE FRIENDLY 
EVERGREENS 


IN COLOR 


Just published. Answers every question 
regarding Evergreens (Conifers). 81x 
11”. 240 Pages contain more than 500 
illustrations, 82 in full color. Illustrates 
170 varieties. More than 50 chapters, 
descriptions, uses, diseases. Most com- 
plete reference book on this subject ever 
published. Produced by America’s lead- 
ing Evergreen Nursery with a back- 
ground of ninety years’ experience with 
Evergreens. Ideal for gardeners, park 
and cemetery officials and home own- 
ers. Price $6.00 postpaid anywhere in 
the United States. Sent with full privi- 
lege of approval. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 


Dundee, Illinois 























ADD DAYS 


to the 


CRISP BEAUTY 
and 
FRAGRANCE 


of your 


BOUQUETS 
FLOWER-PEPS 


Drop one in each vase. Young blooms increase 
in beauty. Color, fragrance, foliage lasts days 
longer. Delighted users report almost miracu- 
lous results. 





No loose powder to leak or spill. No measur- 
ing or fussing. Flower-Peps cost you no more 
than less convenient products. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. They keep indefinitely, are safe, 
easy to use, and save changing water. 
Send $1.00 for 50-vase size, or 
$3.00 for 200-vase size, postpaid 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. H-3 - Needham 92, Mass. 























2 SPREAD-TREAT “HONEYS” 


HONEY-BUTTER SPREAD: Honey and 
pure creamery butter scientifically blended. 
Delicious on toast, waffles, cake, pudding, 
ice cream. 12-o0z. carton. 
CRYSTALLIZED HONEY SPREAD: 
Honey crystallized to a satin-smooth tex- 
ture. 16-0z. carton. A new taste thrill on 
hot biscuits, waffles, toast. Thoughtful gift 
for friends; welcome innovation for your 
own table. 


Any 4 cartons $3. To one address only. 
Postpaid in 48 States. No COD’s. 


1 lb. Black Walnut Meats $2.65 
Send Check or Money Order 


The 


Box 147 Dept. 43 Dedham, Mass. 





The W. F. Allen Company, Salisbury, 
Md., specializes in strawberry plants and 
confines its catalogue to offerings of the 
better varieties, along with a considerable 
amount of sound cultural information. 

Germain’s, Los Angeles 21, Calif., is one 
of the new seed catalogues in which the 
war-time custom of placing the vegetables 
in the front of the book has been broken. 
This firm’s catalogue opens up to a two- 
page spread of the newer and better flower 
specialties. A notable feature of this cata- 
logue is a two-page illustration of no fewer 
than 24 varieties of “Martha Washington” 
geraniums illustrated in color. 

The Farmer Seed and Nursery Co., Fari- 
bault, Minn., features a complete line of 
north country seeds and plants, particu- 
larly new fruits such as the Minnesota 
apple varieties. 


The Lester Rose Gardens, Watsonville, 
Calif., send out a modest catalogue in 
which are offered many kinds of old- 
fashioned, rare and unusual roses. 

Green Pastures Gardens, 2215 East 46th 
Street, Seattle 5, Wash., offer hardy plants 
suited to rock gardens and woodland gar- 
dens. The feature of the list is a wide offer- 
ing of dwarf rhododendrons. Primroses 
and heathers are also offered in many 
forms. 











EVERGREEN TREES and 
ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


Rhododendron Maximum, Canadian Hemlock, Flame 


. = . 5 for $1.75; 
10 for $3. r $7. 0 for $25.00. 3-4 ft. 


5 for $2. 30: to vd $4 50; a5 les $10. 00; 100 for $35.00. 


APPALACHIAN EVERGREEN CO. 
DOEVILLE TENNESSEE 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN 


Old established tree moving Company in Boston 
area wishes representative with clientele. Must 
be capable of selling tree moving and tree work 
to individuals, cities and towns. Excellent oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Remuneration arranged 
In replying please give complete details. Address 


Box No. 45, care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 


RESPONSIBLE WORKING GARDENER for out- 
side care on private estate. Reply giving full par- 
ticulars and references. . Metcalf, 
251 Woodward Rd., Providence 4, BR. I. 














PERMANENT POSITION for experienced farmer 
and caretaker. Comfortable five-room apartment 
on property. Light house work for wife if wanted. 
On school bus route near Lenox, Mass. State wages 
and experience. Foxhollow School, Lenox, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 








FARMER—CARETAKER desires position on a 
permanent basis. Experienced at general farm 
work, estate work, lawns, gardens, fruit, berries, 
farm produce. Cattle, horses, farm animals. Sober, 
capable, trustworthy. Farm-reared. Single at pres- 
ent. References. Please state requirements, loca- 
tion of estate, etc., in first letter. Box 47, c/o 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


ESTATE CARETAKER. Experienced in horticul- 
ture, landscape, and tree service. William Elliott, 
11 Crosby St., Milford, N. H. Telephone Milford 
451-J. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


100 STREAMLINER EVERBEARING $6.25; 
Minnesota $3.75; Gem $3.00; Dunlap $1.75; 20 
Chrysanthemum $1.10. Postpaid. Extraordinary 
Catalog. Oakhill Nurseries, New Buffalo, Michigan. 


HARDY OREGON Field Grown Primrose Seeds. 
Colors, Pastels to Blues and Deep Yellows. Dollar 
per Package Postpaid. Primrose Acres, Route 16, 
Milwaukie, Oregon. 


PRACTICAL CAMELLIA CULTURE, by Robt. J. 
Halliday, available in limited reprint edition; 142 
pages, many illustrations. Postpaid $2.00. “Long- 
view,” Box H, Crichton, Alabama. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Great de- 
mand. One thousand dollars an acre from Blue- 
berries. For the Garden small number plants pro- 
duce abundant berries. Plants scarce. Order early. 
One year, $4.50—doz., $24.00—100. Two years, 
$8.00—doz., $50. 00—i00. Three years, $12.00— 
doz., $100.00—100. Wrapped carefully. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. Root Specialist. 


BETTER LAWNS and FLOWEBS even in poorest 
soil, sand or cinders! No transplanting wilt; 
tastier, vitamin-and-mineral-rich vegetables .. . 
with amazing new concentrated plant food, 
MANNA. Just dissolve handy pellets for quick-act- 
ing liquid tonic, or use direct in soil. Liberal 
supply, $1.00, postpaid. (Money-back guarantee). 
MANNA, Bridgeton, 16, Indiana. 


100,000 PEACH TREES—J.°H. Hale, Early EI. 
berta, Elberta, Hale Haven, Golden Jubilee—10 
lots 2—3 ft. trees at 65¢ ea., 3—4 ft. trees at 75¢ ea. 
In 100 lots 10¢ less per tree. We have one of the 
largest, most complete selections of fruit trees 
in the Northwest. Tualatin Valley Nurseries, 








* Route 3, Sherwood, Oregon. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS—tThe most beautiful of house 

plants. “‘Blue Boy,” $1.30 each postpaid. Strong 

stock. Complete growing instructions. Afri-Gro, a 

perfect balanced soil for African Violets, 2 lb. 65c¢ 

iy Virginia Lee Gardens, Box 173, Drexel 
a. 





GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS: Extra fine mix- 
ture, includes some pure whites and pale —. 
Buds showing, will bloom around Easter time. 3 
for $5.00, p.p. No list. Seminole Bulb Oo., Lock- 
hart, Fla. 


DOUBLE SEMPERFLORENS BEGONIA SEED: 
$1.00 per packet; also new Hybrid Abutilon seed. 
mixed colors: $1.00 per packet. Ernest K. Logee, 
Begonia Specialist, North Street Greenhouses, 
Danielson, Conn. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly, 
Rare Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Lilacs, Mag- 
nolias, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Yew, 
4-6”—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 150 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 


EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin— review on 
“Earthworms: Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.”—-Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 488-X, Roscoe, Calif. 


BERRY PLANTS. Raspberry, Boysenberry, Dew- 
berry, Blackberry, Potted Strawberry, Currants, 
Gooseberry, Grapes, Black Diamond Climbing 
berry, Layer Strawberry. List sent. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


IRIS—Each Different, 15—$1.00. 30 Asparagus 

—$1.00. Peonies—Red, White, Pink, 3—$1.00 

Fruit, shade trees, evergreens, perennials, berries, 

a. Catalog Free. Cornell Nursery, Cornell, 
nois. 


EVERGREEN Seeds. Seedlings, transplants, larger 

stock for ornamentals, windbreak, forestry plant- 

ing Catalogue free. Hotbed kits available. (Girard 

— successors to) Ransom Nursery, Geneva, 
0. 


HERB SEED. Sixty-five varieties, 10¢-25¢ per 
packet. Booklet of growing and drying instructions 
free with each order. Send for free seed list 
iene Hill Herb Farm, Box 1A, Morristown, New 
ersey. 


























HEMEROCALLIS SEED: Hand pollinated from 
many choice named hybrids, including reds. Packet 
of 50 seeds $1.50. Everett H. Kennell, 585 Beahan 
Road, Rochester 11, N. Y. 


GLADIOLUS, Postpaid: 30 Prize Winners $3.20. 
40 Large Assorted $3.20, 20 Recent Introductions 
$4.20, 100 Flowering Size $4.20. List, moderate- 
priced Glads. Frank DuBois, Fairfield, Conn. 











HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS and perennials. 
Send for list. Gem everbearing strawberry plants, 
$6 per 100. F. V. O’Neill, 59 Granite Ave., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 


FOR SALE: 100 Large Genuine English Boxwoods 
—MacArthur. For information address John J. 
Shinners, Jr., 303 Norristown Penn Trust Building, 
Norristown, Pa. 


DAHLIAS. Green Plants and Cuttings. American 
and Australian Varieties. List on Request. Hanna 
Dahlia Gardens, Dept. H, Clayton, New Jersey. 


GARDEN ROOTS. HERBS. Asparagus, Rhubarb, 
Horse Radish roots. Herbs, List sent. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


SPECIAL, Wildflowers and Ferns: 30 best quality 
plants, 12 varieties, our selection, $5.00 postpaid. 
Wake Robin Farm, BR. D., Home, Pennsylvania. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Oatalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


HORTICULTURE 
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| THE: MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


MECHANICS BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


March 18 to 23 inclusive 


This will be a flower show on the old- 
time basis, where visitors may spend 
the entire day. Comfortable seats, 
special music, a complete restaurant, 
a soda bar and many other features 
will be provided for their comfort. 


THE HOURS 
Monday, March 18, | P.M. to 10 P.M. 
All Other Days, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Admission $1.00 Plus 20c Tax 








Each member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society receives a free 
admission ticket. 





Seeds of ‘Unique’ 
Flowers 


Here are rare beauties that 
will make your garden 
‘different-—and delightful. 
Our new Catalog will inter- 
est in word and picture. 

Ask Dept. B for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 

















HELENE BOLL 


Just a short note to tell you how pleased we were 
with your program. The afternoon fairly flew, but 
it left each of us with many wonderful thoughts 
and ideas for our own gardens. Your pictures are 
beautiful and your commentaries very encouraging 
to those of us who aspire to something different. 
We are looking forward to another delightful after- 
noon with you. Frances WORMHOOD, President 

Jan. 17, 1946 Hingham Woman's Club 

For details of lectures write 


271 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 













Send postcard or letter to- 
day, for Burpee’s 1946 Seed 
Catalog free and tpaid. 
ms ATLEE | BURPEE CO. 
3 Burpee Bidg. Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia32,Pa.°" Clinton, lowa 















Send for free sample s 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with garden. re atyle for every pose. 


H 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 





March 1, 1946 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





International 
FLOWER SHOW 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
NEW YORK 


March 18-23, 1946 


—_-+>_—_ 


Members of the Horticultural Society 
of New York receive a Season Ticket 
for this show which carries the added 
privilege of Private View each morning 
from 9 to 10 before doors are opened 
to the public. Please write the Society 
at 598 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 








March 30-April 7. Detroit, Mich. Annual 
Spring Flower and Garden Exhibition in 
Convention Hall. Sponsored by the Mich- 
igan Horticultural Society. 


April 6-7. Seattle, Wash. Second Annual 
Camellia Show sponsored by the Ama- 
teur Gardeners at the University of 
Washington Arboretum, in the green- 
house, 27th and East Lynn St. 


April 8-20. Chicago, Il. Twentieth Annual 
Flower Show of The Garden Club of Illi- 
nois. “Fashions in Flowers” at Marshall 
Field & Company. 

April 10-12. Philadelphia, Pa. Third Course 
in Flower Show Judging at Strawbridge 
& Clothier’s Auditorium, under the spon- 
sorship of The Garden Club Federation 
of Pennsylvania and The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. 

April 11-12. Baltimore, Md. Twenty-second 
Annual Daffodil Show of The Maryland 
Daifiodil Society at The Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. First day, 3 to 6 p.m., 8 to 
11 p.m. Second day, 3 to 6 p.m. No charge. 

April 138-15. Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta Tulip 
Show, sponsored by the Atlanta Tulip 
Show Association, in the Municipal 
Auditorium. 


April 16-17. Indianapolis, Ind. Annual Nar- 
cissus Show of the Central West District 
of The Garden Club of Indiana at the 
Rauh Memoria! Library. 

April 28. San Francisco, Calif. Fifth An- 
nual Show of the San Francisco Rose 
Society in the show rooms of The Earle 
C. Anthony Co., Inc. 

May 1-5. Oukland, Calif. Annual Spring 
Garden Show in the Exposition Building. 

May 10-12%. Fort Worth, Texas. Flower 
Show Festival of the Fort Worth Garden 
Club in the Will Rogers Memorial Coli- 
seum and Auditorium. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 60! 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





All persons interested in gardening are 
cordially invited to become members. 
The privileges of membership are as 
follows: 
Subscription to “Horticulture.” 
Services of— 
Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 
Lectures during the Winter. 
Seasonal Flower Shows. 
Garden Visits in the Spring. 
Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 
Year Book. 
Membership in The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. 


—_—_o 
Annual Dues — $3.50 


Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.60 


—_—@———. 


Office and Library Hours: 
September 15 to June 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 





DELPHINIUM BLUE MIRROR 
(D. grandiflorum var.) 
Rivals the luminous blue of Crater Lake. 
Spurless flowers in profusion on sturdy 
12” plants. A bright spot of color in early 
Summer. Hardy rock garden perennial for 
sun and well drained soils. 

Blooming size, 3 for $1.50, 6 for 
$2.50 postpaid. Ask for New IIlustrated 
Reference Catalog 5B Describing Hun- 
dreds of Selected Varieties. 








Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON 


maplewood, oregon DISTINCTIVE 


HARDY PLANTS 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


and other Seedling trees. 
We grow 14 million trees a year. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. In 


FOREST TREES. 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for complete catalog. 
MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 





Penna. 





3 Rare and Unusual 


EVERBLOOMING 


PERENNIAL SNAPDRACONS 


Forms compact hardy little bushes 6” hich in 


bloom from May until frost. Flesh pink, salmon 
pink, dark apricot. 3 plants (one of each shade) 
$1.50. 3 plants of a kind $1.25, $5.00 a dozen. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard Street & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 


GLUE SPRUCE 5° 


3-year-old ys! trees, sturdy 2” to $ 
6” size, sent POSTPAID, at planting 9 
time, 50 for $2.00. Folder on Forest, 

Xmas Trees, Ornamentals, FREE. Address below. 


Gi XMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special Xmas tree builetin, plant- 








i tock, price list. 
MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 9 diana, Penna. 





ROTO BLAST DUSTER 


Sends garden pests to kingdom come with its powerful blast & complete 
coverage of any powdered insecticide. 24” extension tube with nozzle 
adjustable for angle & volume. What a break to get this de luxe $] 65 
model back again! 


CYCLONE 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


Hedges and shrubs melt like 
magic before its amazing, 
continuous mowing action! 
Double edged, tapered 
blade cuts 4 times faster. 
Results are uniform, even 


beautiful! New & $975 


better precision tool. 


COPPER AND BRASS 


CONTINUOUS SPRAYER 


De luxe quality — made of rust-proof, everlasting materials. Shoots 
mist-like spray of any liquid with slow, easy pumping. Twin nozzle for 
straight or angle spraying. Capacity 36 oz. A delight to own. $295 


ONE-HAND 
TWIN-CUT 


Finest hand-pruner today. Selected tool steel, precision-machined! Cuts 
clean & close with minimum operating pressure & wide opening $ 75 
jows. Pruning can be fun again with this 834” professional model. 3 
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MICALITE REFLECTING SIGNS 


Any 4 Letters or Nu- 
merals Mounted on 


Panel — $295 


with Stake 


For each added 3” 
letter or numeral 
— add 45c 


Day or night, they blaze out your name 
or house number so your friends need 
not hunt you. 3” Silvertone letters per- 
manently mounted on rustic pine panel. 
Most visible night sign of all. 


Ast 


AMAZING NEW TRAP 
Can’t Harm Children, Pets, Birds, Poultry | 


Ail-metal, humane 
“Havahart” Traps 
catch rats and small 
animals without fail. 
No springs — simple 
to set. 

No. 1 5x 5x 18 for rats, 


weasels, etc $975 


No. 2—7 x 7 x 24 for 


irrel its, etc. 
squirrels, rabbits, etc $395 





Both ends close—animal is caught unhurt 


Ate 


“SURE DEAD” DDT 
AEROSOL BOMB 


Best of all DDT Bombs — 

stands on end, handy. Kills 

flies, mosquitoes, ants, eic. with fog of 
lethal pyrethrum plus DDT, propelled 
by Freon. Official-Army formula. Holds 
enough to spray 100 rooms. omy 
Faultless valve gives one-hand 
finger-tip control. $295 

Cn Att 
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TWIN NOZZLE 
ROTATING 
SPRINKLER 


Worth waiting for... the 
best of all-purpose sprin- 
klers! Adjustable brass 
nozzles shoot fine mist, 
sprays, or streams — in 
any area you pick! Re- 
volves or stands still. Works 
low water pressure. A “‘fiftd. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


abRECK'S 


624 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


on high or $350 
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